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You Always Pay More Than 
a Car’s Actual Value 


VERY buyer pays the 
maker the cost of ma- 


terials and workman- 
ship in the car, and the 
maker’s profit. 

All legitimate charges. 

Especially profit, which is the 
maker’s wages for his skill in 
producing from raw materials a 
finished article of merit. 

* * * 
q But the buyer pays for more 
things than these. 

Increased payment that profits 
neither maker nor buyer. 

We refer to “‘overhead.”’ 

* * * 
q Overhead, a business term, 
means ‘non-productive’’ ex- 
pense. 

Includes the maker’s bonded 
debt, mortgages, rents, racing 
expenses, losses, waste, and the 
cost of administration. 

* * * 
@ Most overhead never adds an 
iota of merit to the car; never 
increases the car buyer’s enjoy- 
ment. 

But the buyer pays for :t just 
the same, whether he knows it 





or not, and whether he likes it 


or not. 
* * * 


@ Since overhead does not make 
the car better, but only adds to 
the buyer’s expense, thereby 
forcing upon him a burden for 
which he receives no value, the 
maker’s duty should be to keep 
overhead expense down to ab- 


solute minimum. 
* * * 


q@ That is exactly the Winton 
Company’s policy. 

We carry no bonded debt, and 
no mortgages. 

Own our plant and equipment 
scot free from debt. 

Have no water in our stock. 

Take the cash discount on our 
accounts payable. 

Waste no money in racing or 
other unnecessary ‘“‘stunts.”’ 

And manage our entire busi- 
ness with minimum red tape, 
minimum waste, and absolutely 


no extravagance. 
* * * 


q That is the sole reason why 
we can sell you a car of highest 
gradeata price so extremely iow. 





WINTON SIX 


Smooth as velvet six-cylinder, 48 H. P. motor. Only motor that CRANKS IT- 
SELF. Ball bearing multiple-disc clutch and four-speed selective transmission. 


Stromberg carburetor. Bosch magneto. 


Exide battery. 1r24inch wheel base 


Frame narrowed in front to permit short turns. Spacious five-passenger body. 
Holds the world’s lowest upkeep record—77 cents per rooo miles. Price $3000. 


. DETR! 
MINNEAPOLIS 


In other words, because we 
believe you should not be re- 
quired to pay for anything you 
do not get, we keep quality up 
and overhead down. 

* * * 
q The car itself, the Winton Six 
for 1911, proves these facts. 

Look it over. Observe what 
it is, and what it can do. 

Then compare it, point for 
point, with other high-grade 
cars; and satisfy yourself that 
you save yourself from $1009 
to $3000 by purchasing a Winton 
Six—a car of convincing merit, 
whose overhead is down to 
rockbottom. 

. * * * 

@ We have three books that 
every car buyer ought to read. 
These are our 1911 catalog, The 
Difference Between Price and 
Value, which tells more facts 
about overhead, and Twelve 
Rules to Help Buyers, a guide 
to safety in buying a car of 
whatever make, size or price. 

Clip the coupon and mail it 
today. 

The Winton Motor Car. Co. 


Licensed Under Selden Patent 
Cleveland, U. S.A. 
BRANCH HOUSES 


NEW YORK Broadway at 70th St. 
CHICAGO Michigan Avenue at 13th St. 
BOSTON Berkeley at Stanhope St. 
PHILADELPHIA 246-248 Ne. Broad St. 
BALTIMORE 209 North Liberty St. 
CLEVELAND Huron Road at Euclid Ave. 


PITTSBURGH Baum at Beatty St. 
D I ‘38-740 Woodward Ave. 
16-22 Eighth St. N. 
300 Van Ness Ave. 
1000 Pike St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
SEATTLE 





THE WINTON MOTOR CAR. CO. 
106 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send Winton Six literature to 
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made 


Jim Payne, 





Richards, in 1909, in the old Spanish cedar lap-streak sculling boat, in which that famous hunter, 


his living thirty-two years ago. 
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DUCK SHOOTING IN CALIFORNIA 


BY JOHN DE WITT 


ACKED BY ITS unfailing popu- 
larity, so well expressed in the 
sporting adage which says: “Once 
a shooter, always a shooter,” the 

game of duck hunting seems this fall sea- 
son in California to be having a veritable 
“boom” similar to that which has brought 
tennis, golf, bowling and other sports be- 
fore the fun-loving people at various times 
within the past decade. Whether the well- 
established weakness of the American pub- 
lic as regards going in for fads and then 
dropping them, will eventually restore 
duck shooting to its normal proportions, 
can only be told in the next two or three 
years, though the large investments in 
money necessary to equip a preserve forms 
a weighty argument for the longevity of 
this particular phase of sport with the 
shotgun—provided the supply of  wild- 
ducks lasts. 

With those who have seen golf, tennis, 
billiards and bowling come and go back 
to their comparatively small clientele of 
regular devotees, the financial argument 
will hardly. appeal ; however, since each of 
these sports also represents a considerable 
expenditure in money. 

Interest in shooting, however—duck- 
hunting in particular—has this season 
reached a plane that surprises all the vet- 
erans. “Hundreds of business men who, 
for years, many of them since boyhood’s 
days, had not touched a gun, have been 
taken with a more or less virulent attack 
of .“duck fever,” bought into or organ- 





ized duck shooting clubs, hired somebody 
to run them, and tasted the ideal recrea- 
tion for a business man—one that does 
not require of him the muscular strength 
and endurance of quail hunting, a condi- 
tion that must be the outcome of practice 
and patient training. 

There are at present: in the vicinity of 
San Francisco, and, in fact, throughout 
the State, wherever there is a chance to 
indulge in the sport, twice as many duck 
elnbs as ever before, and this fact alone 
tells its own story. Indeed, many con-’ 
servative sportsmen, referring to the ex- 
perience of past seasons, when the sport 
has been of ordinary productive variety, 
advance the argument that there are now 
too many associations of sportsmen bent 
upon the decimation of the ducks. They 
argue that the present conditions are in- 
imical to good sport in the future. In 
some shooting sections the clups have 
failed to come together on dates, with the 
result that the webfeet are being pounded 
somewhere in the district every day of the 
week. While conceding that this lack of 
arrangement is not for the best interests 
of all, most sportsmen believe that the 
more clubs there are, the better will be 
the sport, as more birds will stop over for 
the winter, owing to the greater expanse 
of fresh water, more ponds, and the better- 
ing of their food supply. 

In other shooting districts, notably so 
on the Suisun marsh, regular shooting 
days, Wednesdays, Sundays and holidays, 











Seymour Gun Club’s clubhouse. 


during the season, is the schedule for the 
powder burners. This gives the birds a 
rest, and induces newcomers from the 
North, or birds bombarded out of other 
grounds, to get settled down in new quar- 
ters before the chilled lead distribution 
puts them in the bag or sends them away 
to other feeding grounds. ‘Too much 


shooting on a preserve, particularly at the 


opening of the season, will drive birds 
away. 

The amount of money invested by local 
sportsmen in duck clubs and preserves 
would about cover the sum total of a 
national bank’s yearly operations, and the 
annual cost of maintaining them would 
run several small cities. 

Few persons have any idea of the num- 
ber of men who, without saying much 
about it, slip away quietly of a Saturday 
afternoon for a few hours’ duck shooting, 
and are back home again the next after- 
noon or evening. The trip to and from 
the shooting ground is made in every-day 
garb; the ducks shot reach the city by 
express. The next morning the telephone 
conveys the pleasing information to the 


sportsman’s friends: ‘““There’s a pair of 
ducks for you in So-and-So’s ice-box.” Or, 
it may happen that a dozen fine birds are 
sent to the club, or a popular down-town 
restaurant, and a duck dinner will be on 
tap later in the week. 

In the early days of the shooting season, 
most of our ducks are homebred varieties, 
sprig, mallard, greenwing and cinnamon 
teal. The birds breed in the vast tule 
stretches of the Sacramento and Yolo 
basin overflows, and in the connecting 
tule morasses of the San Joaquin. Round 
about the bay counties district, the Suisun 


~ and adjacent marshes, the Napa, Sonoma 


and Petaluma salt marsh sections and the 
sedgy stretches of the Alameda marshes, 
also coniribute their quota of wild-fowl, 
more or less as the season is favorable or 
not. 

Here and there down the San Joaquin 
Valley, almost to the portais of Tehach- 
api Pass, Tulare, Kern and other lakes of 
greater or less size and innumerable 
marshy districts, there are regions that 
can also be counted upon annually for a 
supply of home-bred webfeet. 

















Ibis Gun Club’s new clubhouse. 


A month before the opening day of the 
present season, the Suisun club preserves 
and Joyce Island ponds were alive with 
flocks of thousands of mallard, sprig and 
a big showing of cinnamon teal. Never in 
years past were so many dycks, in Sep- 
tember, observed in the Alameda marshes. 
On the west bay shores flights of sprig- 
tails were daily observed for hours. These 
birds were not all local ducks, but un- 
doubtedly came from up-river and other 
breeding grounds that were more or less 
dried out. 

Last year, particularly in the Yolo 
basin, large tracts were inundated ;. im- 
mense overflowed areas furnished plenty 
of food and sheltered the birds that sum- 
mered there. This was a state of affairs 
that no doubt induced the presence of an 
unusual number of summer breeders. 

This year has been an exceedingly dry 
one. Coupled with that fact, thousands of 
acres have been reclaimed, including Jer- 
sey, Bouldin and Victoria Island, and all 
the overflow country near Little River. 
All this meant that the wild ducks were 
compelled to seek sanctuary in more con- 





genial places. That is why, early in the 
season, ducks were so very plentiful at 
every available resort where there was food 
and fresh water. 

Early this season, quite a few geese 
made their appearance, heralds of the 
musical army of migrants soon to follow 
in flight from the frozen fens of the north- 
ern breeding grounds. 

The first ducks from the North are gen- 
erally the birds from the Klamath Lake 
and other Oregon wild-fowl] resorts, prin- 
cipally sprig and teal. The season in 
Oregon opens September 1st. Wild game 
is wary; it takes but little disturbance of 
the balance of ordinary conditions to 
cause speedy exit from uncongenial or 
dangerous localities. The flight of the 
different varieties of ducks is of a quality 
that requires but a comparatively: short 
period of time to reach a far away south- 
ern haven of refuge, where the climate is 
more acceptable or the breech-loader does 
not greet them at every pitch into a pond 
or waterway. The teal is credited with 
covering nearly one hundred miles an 
hour when he is strictly on the job. Can- 
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vasbacks also do a space covering flying 
stunt, in rapid time, for a short distance ; 
the sprig can cut out a good sprint also. 
The mallard is probably the slowest of 
the webfeet, with his 40 miles an hour, 
and at that, this is a trying speed for 
many guns. 

Unless Northern rigorous conditions of 
climate insure early arrivals, and such 
seems this season to be the case, the main 
flight of Northern ducks does not usually 
arrive until about the first days of Novem- 
ber, coming down in easy stages, as feed- 
ing grounds in different latitudes along 
the line of migration are sealed by win- 
ter’s chill. 

These aerial wayfarers are mostly sprig 
and teal, accompanied by small barrels of 
widgeon and spoonbill. Following in 
short order come the royal canvasback 
and the handsomely plumaged blue-bills. 
These latter varieties are essentially deep- 
water fowl, and find quarters in and about 
the tide waters. San Francisco bay and 
its connecting arms, Richardson’s bay, 
San Pablo bay, Suisun bay and the tribu- 
tary large creeks and sloughs, for years 
past have been frequented by flocks of 
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countless thousands of these ducks, at- 
tented by a motley camp-following of 
butter-balls, copper-eyes, mergansers, oys- 
ter ducks, coots, shags, divers and their 
miscellaneous kin. Frequently a family 
gathering of these aquatic deep-water 
birds has heen observed resting on the 
placid stretches of San Pablo bay that 
would number thousands, and cover a dis- 
tance of a mile or more. 

These bay refuges of the birds, up to 
two years ago, invited forays by murder- 
ously bent gunners in launches. Sur- 
rounds were made by a flotilla of boats, 
and the hunted birds were given a bom- 
bardment that sounded more like a naval 
engagement than duck hunting. Long- 
range shooting wounded more birds than 
were bagged. This questionable system 
soon became an abuse.- The conditions of 
this pursuit eliminated all phases of le- 
gitimate sport, and, what was of more im- 
portance, the incessant harrying of the 
birds threatened to drive them away en- 
tirely, to the detriment of the sport in 
all of the surrounding marsh shooting 
grounds. 

Relief was afforded bv legislative ac- 





On Big Basin Pond. 
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tion, which prohibited the pursuit or 
hunting of wild-fowl by motor boat ap- 
proach. Whilst the bay flocks of ducks 
soon become exceedingly wary of launches 
or rowboats, sailboats have but little diffi- 
culty in working up into range, particu- 
larly so with the canvasbacks, which bird, 
by the way, is exceedingly stupid at 
times. 

One deterrent feature for the future 
that will materially cut down the annual 
sojourn of wild-fowl on our bay waters, 
is oil and oil refuse. This nuisance ad- 
junct of present commercial conditions is 
becoming more apparent every year. Hun- 
dreds of ducks and seabirds are captured 
every year so permeated with oil that the 
poor creatures are unable to fly, and in 
some cases. even to swim, but they float 
about helplessly with the tides until they 
are drowned and washed ashore or die of 
starvation. 

Few canvasback ducks breed in this 
part of the State. Now and then, cripples 
escape the hunter and his dog, and a 
wounded “can” is very clever in getting 
away, and will recover and stay in the 
marshes and breed. , The mating of these 
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birds is often Hobson’s choice. Some pe- 
culiar and interesting hybrids are the re- 
sulting progeny. 

The mallards have a peculiar custom in 
the early October days of flying up and 
down the coast in large flocks. Why they 
do so before settling down to winter quar- 
ters is unknown. ‘This duck breeds to 
quite am extent in many tule and marsh 
sections of this State; in fact, covers a 
wider range of breeding localities than 
any other variety. The Alaskan country, 
Vancouver Sound, and British Columbia, 
Oregon and Washington, all furnish pro- 
lifie breeding grounds. Mallards have been 
seen in flocks of thousands in the marsh 
ponds and lakes of the far-away Kurile 
islands as late as August. 

The dainty cinnamon teal breeds in the 
Suisun, Sacramento and San Joaquin 
marshes in considerable numbers. They 


take flight to warmer southern territory, 
however, when the cold weather sets in. 
The Mexican tree duck and the beautiful- 
ly feathered wood-duck are now rather 
rare visitors in the up-river tule country. 

Sprig breed in this’ State in consider- 
able numbers. 


Home-bred_ sprig have 





Big Basin blind, Green Lodge. 
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been more numerous this season than for 
many past years. Our main supply of 
these grand birds come from the North. 

The Northern ducks can easily be dis- 
tinguished from the home-bred article. 
Their plumage is in better condition and 
of different color. When the sprig come 
in from the North, their pelage is almost 
white. One infallible token of a North- 
ern duck is the appearance of its intes- 
tines. ‘The viscera are literally covered 
with layers of almost transparent fat. 
Such birds are always in the best condi- 
tion. 

Most sportsmen fancy the sprig as the 
table choice of all the varieties early in 
the season. Spoonbills are also in succu- 
lent condition at this time. 

The Northern spoonbill arrives rather 
late, but makes up for his tardiness in 
brilliancy of plumage and palatable table 
condition. But of all the webfooted deni- 
zens of the marshes, the teal is the draw- 
ing card. 

Sometimes whizzing by like a badly- 
fired bullet, and again almost noise- 
lessly darting into the decoys and drop- 
ping contentedly to rest with but a 
half-stifled quack to betray their presence, 
these litile wills-o’-the-wisp fill a space 
in the sportsmen’s calendar that is not 
quite taken up by any other bird. Can- 
vashacks are great in their place, but that 
place is not on every hunting marsh. Mal- 
lards are but occasionally customers at 
decoy stands south of the Suisun marshes, 
and the big, slow-sailing sprigs occupy a 
niche that in no way conflicts with the 
teal’s title. He is a sprightly chap, more 
like a quail in his demeanor than like a 
duck, and his pert ways endear him to the 
gunner.so markedly that his devoted little 
plump body is seldom lacking from any 
limit string. 

Shooting sprigs is rather a hard game, 
mainly because the big, white-bellied beau- 
ties are chary about confiding in any 
lumpy heaps of tules that have been known 
to belch forth veritable volcanoes on pre- 
vious occasions. But the teal, and his 
bosom companion the spooney, are eter- 
nally willing to take a chance, and they 
are the ducks the novice first becomes ac- 
quainted with. Getting them, especially 
the little green-winged chap, is mainly a 
matter of pointing the “lead spout” right, 


. chase price. 
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for long shots are not necessary. At times, 
however, the teal will baffle some of the 
keenest shots, particularly when they take 
it into their pretty little heads to “tower,” 
or when on a ilightway they are going at 
top speed bent on business miles away. 

There are days when the big duck sup- 
ply fails, but the teal seldom go back on 
the gunner, and therein lies another rea- 
son for their popularity. Like the English 
snipe, they are always ready to give the 
hunter a run for his money, and to their 
2redit be it said, the run is usually a good 
one. 

Over a decade ago, when the preserve 
system was placed on a permanent basis 
by a number of wealthy sportsmen’s clubs 
located on the Suisun marshes, it was be- 
lieved that the first day of the shooting 
season would be made notorious by pitched 
battles between the clubmen, their keep- 
ers and a small army of individual shoot- 
ers, whose sole grievance was that the 
hunting grounds over which everybody 
had shot ducks for 30 years past unmo- 
lested were to be closed against them for 
good. Common sense and a recognition 
of legal rights prevailed, except in a very 
few instances, one or two serious in re- 
sults, and now about all of the best hunt- 
ing territory, marsh and upland, within 
a radius of one hundred miles of San 
Francisco, has been sold to or leased by 
gun clubs and individual sportsmen, who 
now solely enjoy the shooting offered. 

Marsh land that ten years ago was re- 
garded as not worth more than $5 an acre, 
cannot now be purchased for $50 an acre. 
An instance of the present value of Suisun 
holdings is the Chamberlain tract of pos- 
sibly 2,090 acres. This was bought 
for $120,000. Within two years, half of 
the tract was sold for more than the pur- 
The last open piece was sold 
a year ago, two hundred and _ fifty-one 
acres at about $35 per acre, to the Sey- 
mour Gun Club. The total cost of the 
land and improvements will reach nearly 
$20,000. Another sale recently was that 
of an 1100 acre tract for over $40,000— 
the former duck-shooting preserve of the 
late Herman Oelrichs—reaching from 
Cygnus Station to the foothills south. 
James Irvine, Guy Earl and associates 
were the purchasers. This tract will be 
developed into one of the finest preserves 




















Shooting. lodges on the Suisun marshes. 














Two veteran duck hunters, W. B. Bradford and Dr. W. F. Sharp, at Green Lodge. 


on the marsh. A palatial new club-house 
will be built, new ponds dug, and many 
other improvements made. During Mr. 
Oelrichs’ holding, one could go out to the 
blinds in a dress suit and pumps, shoot 
ducks and come back to the club-house 
without a change of raiment being neces- 
sary. so convenient and handy were the 
appointments. 

On the Suisun marsh are established a 


number of commodious and comfortable 


club-houses, some of them more preten- 
tious than well-equipped city residences. 
Windmills and pumping stations furnish 
water for all purposes. Lighting plants, 
granaries, storage houses, kennels, barns 
and every accessory required for comfort, 
convenience. or. utility, are there. 

Green Lodge is the shooting preserve 
of Mr. W. W. Richards, of Oakland, em- 
bracing about two hundred acres. This 
beautiful shooting estate is worthy of a 
brief description. It is located at Cyg- 


nus Station, a run of about two hours 
from Oakland. The “layout” is most 
complete to the very minutest detail, from 
the daintily furnished living rooms in 
Mr. and Mrs. Richards’ cottage down to 
the kennels. In rotation, connected by a 
wide, cool veranda, there is the guests’ 
rooms, lounging rooms, keeper’s quarters, 
bath house, granary, game house, tool 
house, duck pond, where live mallard de- 
coys are kept, barn and kennels. 

Board walks lead to different ponds and 
blinds. One pond is for the exclusive use 
of Mrs. Richards, and is but a few hun- 
dred yards from the lodge. The “big 
basin” ponds, a series of ponds nearly a 
mile in extent, will accommodate five 
guns. The blinds are comfortable, and 
boats are ready at hand for use. The levees 
running through the marsh, built up of 
thousands of clods, are planted with vines, 
fruit trees and a sprinkling of eucalyptus 
trees. A slough, half a mile long, was 
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recently dammed up, at the railroad track 
end. From this blind slough, which is des- 
tined to be a refuge for canvasback ducks, 
an 800-foot ditch connects with a navi- 
gable slough that runs into Cordelia 
Slough. Scull-boats for “jumping” mal- 
Jards can be taken through the ditch into 
the main sloughs. The hunter can, after 
making a detour of several miles, land in 
front of the cottage. 

The flower garden is also worthy of 
passing remark. In it are sweet peas in 
great profusion, roses, many varieties of 
fruit trees, berries, vegetables, melons and 
everything that goes to make up summer 
gardening in a rich soil. Vines trail all 
over the spacious verandas. Burbank’s 
creations are visible here and there. 

The laying out of the entire preserve is 
a work of art, and Mr. Richards was the 
artist who is assuredly deserving of much 
praise for the taste he has displayed in 
converting a mud-flat into a_ beautiful 
country residence. The game-book shows 
that the feathered dividends are on a par 


‘stained 
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with the other pleasant accessories of a 
model duck-hunting preserve. 

A station further north is located El 
Allegre, Mr. Achille Roos’ preserve, con- 
taining about seven hundred acres, where- 
on is located the famous Whittier pond, 
and also a mallard pond unequaled on the 
marsh. The main lodge is perfectly ap- 
pointed in every respect, even to beautiful 
glass windows. Outbuildings, 
fruit trees, vegetable gardens and _ all, 
make up a resort that any sportsman 
would envy. 

Detailed description of the manifold 
excellencies of the different gun club es- 
tablishments would be endless. Among 
other noted shooting preserves are Frank 
Maskey’s preserve, 380 acres, where John 
W. Bourdette has shot several years; Cor- 
delia Club, 700 acres (owned by Louis 
Titus), where Hall McAllister, E. L. 
Cuthbert, Ed. Goodall and Dr. Davis burn 
smokeless powder; Teal Club, 700 acres, 
where Louis Titus, H. L. Tubbs, Wickham 
Havens, W. G. Henshaw and Tyler Hen- 





A family of Chesapeake Bay dogs. 
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shaw do expert wing shooting with ham- 
merless breechloaders; Jacksnipe Gun 
Club, where W. C. Murdock, Jas. Prior 
and James Rolph, Jr., get limit bags ; Ibis 
Club, 200 acres, where Henry Pfortman, 
Judge Henshaw, Ed. Graney and several 
other sportsmen know the duck possibili- 
ties of these ponds; Seymour Gun Club, 
251 acres, the members of which are 
Henry Klevesahl, John Seymour, A. R. 
Harper and others; the Family Club of 
San Francisco now owns the preserve for- 
merly known as the Canvasback Club. 
The Marsh Club just south has a member- 
-ship composed of E. L. Gerstle, H. E. 
Rose, George A. Story, F. G. Phillips, 
George R. Hughes. The club holding 
comprises 700 acres and provides splen- 
did shooting. 

The above clubs are located in the cen- 
ter of the marsh, which is about fifteen 
miles long and eight miles wide, account- 
ing for a tract of over 2,500 acres. Numer- 


ous other clubs are located here and there . 


throughout their expanse of tule and 
marsh sedge. Among these may be men- 
tioned the Pringle Pond Club, one of the 
best canvasback shooting resorts on the 
marsh. Amby Buckley and B. P. Up- 
ham have shot there several seasons. The 
Stewart Ponds have been leased this year 
by Dr. Clyde Payne, Guy T. Wayman, 
Templeton Crocker, Lem Gray, Frank 
Anderson and associates. This preserve 
is located a few miles from Suisun. 

East of the Suisun marsh, on Joyce 
Island, the Volante Gun Club preserve 
covers about 25,000 acres. The new club- 
house is fitted up for fifteen members and 
guests. The hunters are conveyed by 
launch from the railroad station to the 
shooting ground, a method of quick con- 
nection in vogue with several other clubs. 
The preserve of Patrick Calhoun lies be- 
tween the Volante and Joyce Island Gun 
Club preserves. The duck, snipe and geese 
shooting here, particularly on the Volante 
preserve, cannot -be excelled anywhere in 
that region noted for wildfowling sport. 

The Alameda Gun Club preserve is: lo- 
cated om the Sonoma marsh, near Mc- 
Gills. Several seasons ago, nineteen mem- 
bers each shot limit bags of canvasback 
-——950 altogether. 

The Napa, Sonoma and Petaluma 
marshes are dotted with gun club bunga- 
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lows. In sheltered sloughs innumerable 
hunters’ arks are anchored. These dis- 
tricts contain quite an area of open 
ground; the best hunting sections, how- 
ever, are preserved. 

Down the west shores from Petaluma 
Creek to Greenbrae, wherever the marshes 
offer opportunity for a crack at a duck, 
wil] be found a club-house, ark or shack, 
resorts for hundreds of gum-booted hunt- 
ers during the shooting season. In this 
territory the sport has been of a desultory 
nature, for several seasons past. At times 
when the birds are storm-driven for shel- 
ter on that side of the bay, good shooting 
falls to the lot of the hunters. 

From San Leandro bay down south to 
Alviso stretches the Alameda marshes, 
along the southern bay shores. To enu- 
merate the hundreds of shooting clubs 
and resorts would be a task. One of the 
best fitted up shooting preserves in this 





A good day's bag. 














In Inttle Basin pond. 


territory is Curlew Lodge, two hundred 
acres, where Phil B. Bekeart is located, 
near Mowrys. 

The Alameda marshes are patronized 
mostly by the independent hunter who 
seeks his sport on open ground. 

On the west side of the bay, from San 
Bruno down to the Belmont marshes, the 
best shooting is found in the preserved 
sections, where well-baited ponds have 
been maintained. Many individual shoot- 
ers, however, who know the intricacies of 
the marsh, get excellent duck and rail 
shooting during the season. 

Between the Key Route mole and 
Selby’s Smelting works, following the 
bend of the east bay shores for a distance 
of over twenty miles, the shallow mud 
flats are dotted with hundreds of duck 
blinds, some of them in dangerous prox- 
imity to each other. All this water ground 
is opem to the gunner. 

Many San Francisco sportsmen will 
shceot ducks this season at Newman’s, Gus- 
tine, Firebaugh’s, West Side, Los Banos 
and other resorts down the San Joaquin 
Valley. The club holdings cover thou- 





sands of acres and the shooting, both for 
ducks and snipe, holds good. throughout 
the season. 

It would hardly be fair to pass the Em- 
pire Gun Club and the three thousand 
acre preserve in Monterey County, on 
Elkhorn slough. The club has _ thirty 
members, prominent business and profes- 
sional men of San Francisco. The club- 
house and all other appointments are up 
to date. 

When conditions in this vicinity be- 
come unfavorable—bad weather, scarcity 
of feed or too much hunting—the birds 
work south through the San Joaquin Val- 
ley. From there the Colorado delta and 
Imperial Valley feeding grounds engage 
their attention, but that is another story. 

It is estimated that at least five thou- 
sand gunners left San Francisco and Oak- 
land bound for many duck and _ quail 
hunting resorts, October 1st and 2d. Here 
it may be mentioned that our sportsmen 
are singularly fortunate as compared with 
most Eastern shooters. Sunday is barred 
in the East and Middle West, for indul- 
gence in sport by either gunner or angler. 
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“Iweting season, California 
now at its height, Peeees 


of game, except deer, the ane feet 
for which ended on November 1st, is 
now lawful prey for the hunter, 

Gamiest of all, however, is the valley 
quail, which abounds in many parts of 
the State. 

Reports from various parts of the 
State show that the vall il is not 
in danger of extinction. tle numer- 
ically fewer i in some sections, this sporty 
bird is apparently increasing in num- 
hers in others. On a crisp, cool autumn 
morning there is ripiege Deoa ta 
ating than a quest of the valley 
say in the mountains of M eon dh oa or 
Sonoma Oounty. With a good dog and 
a ready aim, a fine bag may be. brought 
down almost any day now. There is a 
keen zest in quail shooting, a keener 
one, in. the minds of many, than in duck 
shooting, which is so popular around 
our larger cities and towns. 

The call of the quail is a kind of call 
of the wild that has the most earnest 
of answerers. 
















































THE CALL OF THE QUAIL 


BY W. E. HUTCHINSON 


In the morning, when the dew is just a.winking on the grass, 

When the robins all are singing and the jay-birds giving “sass,” 

And the flock of crows are cawing round the edges of the corn, ~ ~ 

And every one just feeling good to think that they were born; 

Then I hear a sound that thrills me, as it comes from hill and dale,” 

And echoes down the valley—tis the calling of the quail. eo 
Pe 

At noon-time, when the orchestra of crickets draw the bow, 

When the “hopper and the locusts join the chorus, don’t you know, 

And you hear the bees a-humming like a fiddle with one string, 

And the air is just a-throbbing with a soothing kind of ring, 

There comes floating ’cross the meadow from the hazels near the swale, 

Full of cheer and woodland music, ’tis the whistle of the quail. — 


In the evening when the shadows linger ’round the garden gate, 
And the turtle-dove is calling to its pas little mate, 

And the swallows twitter softly from their nests beneath the eaves, 
And the squirrels scold and chatter as they hide beneath the leaves, 
There comes from out the orchard, where, perched upon a rail, 

He sends his pleasant challenge—’tis the “good-night” of the quail. 











SUGGESTIONS TO THE HUNTER 


BY E. M. STETSON 


Taking Care of a Deer. 


UCH TIME is lost, and some- 
times considerable meat is 
wasted by a hunter who does 


not carry with him sufficient 
materials and implements for taking care 
of the body of a deer after it is killed. 
This could be saved if he would go pre- 
pared to take care of one, instead of think- 
ing the possibilities of getting one too lim- 
ited to take along necessary things. 

If there is to be quite a long stay in the 
camp, and a hunt to last over several 
weeks, the hunter should take a sack of 
salt to cure the venison, after it is cut into 
strips and hung on the line to dry. A 


gencrous covering of salt keeps away the 
yellowjackets and other insects that come 
to devour the meat. If this will not do, 
then a covering of thin netting should be 
placed over it. The salt can be more eas- 
ily washed off when the meat is later be- 
ing prepared for eating than the insects 
can be controlled or the flies prevented 
from blowing it. 

In skinning the deer, it should be hung 
up, hind feet highest, and drawn first, by 
opening the pelvis, very carefully skinning 
the body backwards from the stomach to- 
ward the sides. If the animal is to be 
shipped, a generous covering of salt and 
some saltpeter should be rubbed in the in- 
side of the carcass. These two articles, 
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“A long chase, but we got him.” 


salt and saltpeter, and a great many sharp 
knives, a broad axe, and a chopping block, 
are as much a necessary part of the hunt- 
ing outfit as the guns and shells. 

The broadaxe is especially good for 
chopping up the leg bones and ribs for 
stews and short rib roasts and broils. These 
are the very best part of the animal for 
food, the venison steak being liable to dry- 
ness and toughness; and there should be 
provision made to take care of and enjoy 
these more tender and juicy parts of the 
body, else there is a great loss in the kill- 
ing. A little foresight in preparing for 
the taking care of the game after it is 
brought in makes all the difference in the 
world in the success and enjoyment of a 
hunting expedition. Go prepared for 
game and get it. 


Dangers to the Hunter After the Killing. 


There is often a great deal of danger to 
a hunter after he has struck an animal 


with. a rifle ball, and it has fallen appar- 
ently dead, if it is a fierce and large ani- 
mal, and one capable of putting up a big 
fight. Some animals will feign death just 
to get the hunter near enough to kill him, 
and others may be really stunned or suffer- 
ing from the shock, so that they cannot 
rise until the hunter is close and bending 
over their prostrate body. 

Then, with a spring and a ferocity that 
is maniacal in’ strength and suddenness 
and intensity, they will spring upon their 
adversary and oftentimes do him to the 
death. More hunters have been injured in 
that way than in any other. The fear havy- 
ing passed away by the shock of the bullet, 
the animal is prepared, nervously, to do 
terrific damage. ° 

A deer will often arise and charge, strik- 
ing with its front feet and tearing the 
clothing and flesh from a man’s body in 
a short time. They have very sharp, 
pointed hoofs, so sharp that they can hit 
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a snake’s head off as smoothly as if it 
were done with a knife. Their horns are 
not any pleasure party to meet up with, 
either. They are especially forceful in 
aiming for the face and the pit of the 
stomach. They seem to know the vital 
parts as well as a human being. Even 
when tame and in pastures, they will often 
attack their friends and keepers without 
any provocation. 

The cougar, a large species of mountain 
cat or lion, is especially liable to feign 
death, and then arise with a sudden 
spring, biting and tearing with its claws, 
and especially the hind claws, in a most 
deadly fashion. They can hold on with 
their teeth and front claws, and with a 
ripping, tearing stroke of the back feet 
and claws, they can disembowel a person 
cr animal with as much surety as can a 
surgeon with his knives. 

It is just as well for a hunter to put one 
more bullet into the body of the slain 
animal before coming too close. The risks 
are too great to trust to the fatal effects 
to the one that brought the beast to the 
ground. 


Numbers of Unknown Animals and 
‘ Insects. 


Insects and small animals offer an al- 
most unlimited field for exploration. In 
1895 Sharpe, the naturalist, estimated the 
number of known species of insects at a 
quarter of a million, and expressed the 
conviction that ten times as many yet 
awaited discovery. Small animals, in 
large numbers, also, are on the list for the 
explorer. Larger animals, and especially 
mammals.are not so numerous as unknown 
quantities. The total number of animal 
species known in 1840 was over 70,000; 
in’ 1880 the number had increased over 
300,000. Allowing the average number 
each year discovered to be not less than 
12,000, the total number of species now 
known must exceed 600,000. 

But the number, especially of the 
smaller animals not known, must be much 
greater even than this number. ‘This 
gives a wonderfully large field of explora- 
tion in the animal kingdom, and the insect 
division especially, for the would-be hunt- 
ers and discoverers. People are inclined 
to think that the day of ‘exploration and 


discovery is over, when if they did but 
know it, there are opportunities for such 
discovery almost at their back door. 

At any rate, they need, if they would 
find the knowable thing in life, go out in- 
to the woods and hit the trail of something 
new in the animal world at every turn. 
They do not need to depend upon the books 
for a classification, at first. Just go out 
into the woods, go “bugging,” if for noth- 
ing else, and bring in all the curious-look- 
ing things that they can find. It will not 
he long before the classifications will be 
hunted up and found, when once the inter- 
est is aroused in all those strange things,. 
that may be found by the earnest se:...her 
after them. 


Rights of Fishers and Hunters Along 
' Streams and Water. 


A judge in Monroe County, Wisconsin, 
recently gave a decision that will be of 
considerable interest to fishers in’ small 
streams, and should, if liberally construed, 
be of wider application than to smajl 
streams or bodies of enclosed water. He 
held that the water in the center of the 
stream was not private property, nor were 
the fish, but the water and the fish be- 
longed to the commonwealth, and might 
be taken by any one in pursuit of the same, 
without trespass, if the fisher did not set 
foot on the land on either side of the 
stream. 

The question of riparian rights has 
been duly considered in many States, and 
the elements of ownership of streams flow- 
ing through lands, both as to the banks, 
boundaries and the use of water therefrom. 
In nearly all of these, the same idea has 
been presented relative to sovereignty for 
the State of the water in the mid-stream. 
This water could not be taken out, how- 
ever, without the trespass on other’s lands, 
and so the legal battles have waged. But 
in fishing it is quite a different matter. 

No enthusiastic fisherman would hesi- 
tate to take off shoes or even roll up trou- 
sers to get trout, even if the danger of 
being arrested for trespass were imminent. 
The middle of the stream is just as easy 
to travel in as the outer edge—often easier. 

The extension of this sovereignty of 
the commonwealth to the use of fishermen 
in mid-stream could be extended to hunt- 
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“It is always dangervus to come too 
close to large game until you are sure it 
is dead.” 


ers in boats, along rivers, when not. land- 
ing, and the gun club’s preserves cculd “go 
hang.” ‘The right, also, might be taken 
to accrue in the ocean, and huniers in 
boats there could sail along, and hunt 
from their boats without landing on the 
covered and restricted territory, hunt 
without interference, safe in the rights of 
citizens to the use of the mid-stream and 
the mid-ocean. This phase of the matter 
will probably be brought up for decision, 
if it has not been already, and will be de- 
cided with similar arguments and plead- 
ings in court. 


| First Aids for Gunshg Wounds. 


One of the first things to do in a case of 
injury by a gun or pistol is to wash: thor- 
oughly the injured ‘part. The water 
should be slightly warm, unless there is a 
severed artery, when the same binding 
should be put on as a ligature, as in case 
of a bite of a venomous reptile or insect. 
The powder burn should be greased slight- 
ly to keep it from drying up to a hard, 
painful surface. 

There will necessarily come in a few 
hours after the injury a great deal of pain, 





| repairs. 
| and send in supplies sooner than they can 
be utilized. 
| and worse, until it is intolerable, if it is 





due to the rapid accumulation of:blood and 
materials rushed to the injured part for 
Nature seems to get hysterical 
This pain. will grow worse 


not alleviated. One of the very best things 


to put on it is tincture of laudanum. This 
corrects the pain, prevents 


congestion, 
and heals up the raw surface. 
No hunter, nor, indeed, any family, for 


| the matter of that, should ever be without 


a good-sized bottle of laudanum. Even if 
it. were never of use for relieving internal 
suffering, and were only available for out- 
side cuts, burns and wounds, it would still 
be entitled to the name of grace, “praise 


‘the Lord,” for its beneficial effects in re- 


lieving and curing these. 

The legislation against buying this val- 
uable drug by average citizens of good 
character without a doctofs prescription 
is about as senseless a proposition as to 
deny a man the right to buy a case-knife 
without a permit from the chief of police. 
Danger lurks in everything, and the man 
who wants self-destruction will not hesi- 
tate or. give up the idea for such foolish 
legislation. But the real sufferer will be 
the man or woman who really ought to 
have the medicine for emergencies, like a 
cut, a gunshot wound, or a violent case of 
colic, and will put off buying it, because 
the purchase requires a previous visit to 
the doctor and an extra fee. Laudanum 
is, however, of such a beneficial effect in 
these cases that it should be always kept 
on hand, if it requires a personal inter- 
view with the President of the United 
States to obtain a permit to buy it. 


Remedies for Ailments in Leaves. 


There are, no doubt, a great many herbs 
and leaves of trees that possess a healing 
and therapeutic value, but these should be 
used with caution and care. The average 
person looking in the woods and along 
highways for certain kinds of leaf or form 
of herb, does not always know exactly 
what it is that he wants, and is liable to 
make mistakes that may prove injurious. 
These things have a custom of happening 
to those who are cock-sure of the weed, 
herb or tree that they are after. 

When J.’G..Murray made a brew, while 
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working at track camp No. 1 of the San 
Diego and Arizona Railroad the latter part 
of August, 1910, he thought he was using 
leaves of a eucalyptus tree. He sent one 
of his assistants for the leaves, and the 
man, by mistake, got leaves of a wild to- 
bacco plant. They resemble the eucalyp- 
tus in a very striking manner. The de- 
coction produced violent spasms, paraly- 
sis and unconsciousness, with possibilities 
of never recovering from the effects. 

There are several leaves like burdock, 
malva and others that have many others 
that resemble them closely; even water- 
cress has a deadly counterpart that may 
easily. be mistaken for the edible water 
grass. The hunter, the wayfarer, the 
country person: or the city, who may be in 
search of herbs or leaves, must be very 
careful. 

There should be a distinct picture in the 
mind of how the leaf is shaped, a strong 
sense of the odor, and a firm conviction 
about the feel of the leaf. There should 
he more than the looks of the thing to be 
considered, or the consequences may not 
be altogether pleasant or wholesome. Poi- 
son oak, at certain seasons of the year, is 
a beautiful red, and has a bright, glossy 
leaf. It is often picked for decorative 
purposes, and gives the gatherer anything 
but a decorative appearance on the face 
and body. It is a good thing when not 
sure of what a weed, flower, bush, tree or 
berry is, to let it alone. 





Fishing in the quietude of the hilis in 
Washington. 











THE PASSING RADIANT 


BY OMA DAVIES 


Who am I that I should see the glorious falling year, 

The burnished sky, the saffron leaf-God’s radiant passing tear? 
The forest all aglow with death. O teach me well to see 
That I may link my death with light, and pass in ecstasy! 











BY LESLIE CURTIS 





Flower, [ envy thee, in thy cool bower! 

Lend me tranquility—peace—for an hour; 

Let my world-weary feet rest here beside thee; 
I find in thy retreat all things denied me. 

Thou mightst a maiden he—pure is thy feature, 
Tempters come but to me, frail human creature! 
Deep in thy lily eye—all things regretting, 

I look and wonder why—a!1 things forgetting. 
Purity there I see, calmness unending ; 

Can there be peace for sit Is there no mending? 
Why must my weary road know a to-morrow? 
Here in thy cool abode there is no sorrow. 
Strife, pain, reality—lost for an hour, 


Would I were like to thee! Pity me, flower! 
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HOW JOE WENT HOME FOR GOOD ~ 


BY CLARA H. HOLMES 




























“T hear their voices calling me— Sam’s mail; tri-weekly, gets here once in” 
Calling, calling all the day, two weeks—sometimes, when he fails he 
And all the day repeating— tries again.” Having completed his draw- 
My homesick heart to lure away, ing, he stepped back into line noncha- 
To where, below a silver sea, lantly. 
The snow and clouds are meeting.” A man in one line called across to a 


friend in the opposite line: “Hello, Bill; 
OE BAINES came out of the post- how are you?” ss 
office, where he had been standing “‘Purty well for an old man,” was the 
in line waiting for his mail for unsmiling reply. 
more than an hour; he pushed his “Struck it yet?” ee 
way through the crowd, back up against “Struck it—no; when I do, I’m going to © 
the wooden building, and tore open his hire some infernal fool to blow tobacco 
mother’s letter. smoke in my face.” 

“Joe, my son, why don’t you come The man behind him knocked the fire 
home? Why stay out there?” He read - from his pipe and put.it in his pocket, 
in these few words not only her desire, amid the laughter of the crowd. 
but her prejudice against a mining camp, Joe listened with lazy appreciation, but 
the feeling that it was no fit place for a with a touch of distaste new to him; he 
man to live. He folded the letter and walked discontentedly down the one rocky 
slowly shoved it into the torn envelope. . street which comprised the whole town; | 

“Darn’ if she ain’t more ’n half right; a few brick buildings were set side by side 
it is almighty rough out here; no matter pretentiously, but down the narrow gulch 
how much a feller gets into line—tough the straggling shacks were built wherever 
as they make *em—once in a while he gets a foothold could be obtained; here and 
a hankerin’ for something diffrent, an’ there was one which strove valiantly to as- 
he gets to thinkin’ of mother’s home-made sume a home-like appearance. Beyond all ~ 
bread, of a house to live in, instead of a these, the hills stretched away, scarred by 
shack with bachers makin’ a _ bluff at prospect holes. 
housekeepin’, and a bed with sheets— “Almighty good site for a graveyard— 
Lord! I can just smell the clean sheets to bury dollars in—can’t see anything else ~ 
mother used to put on the bed and tuck it’s good for—not a tree, not grass enough 
me up in’em! Nother thing, a little talk to tempt hoppers. Lord! wouldn’t the 
with the swear left out would surprise my farm look good after ten years of this! 
mind agreeably. Oh, I do enough of it, Yes, and five more on the plains! Cow 
but. that don’t cut no ice—it’s almighty puncher, mule skinner, prospector, an’ 
rough, just the same, and I’m tired of it.” now I’m workin’ for the other feller, at 

He let his gaze rove over the two long three-fifty a day—a miner, and I haven’t 
lines waiting for their mail, and listening a red, nor anything to show for my money. 
to the humorous comments upon Uncle Oh, shucks, all you can get here for your 
Sam’s method of conducting the postal. money is what you can eat—an’ what you 
service, or to remarks more or less per- _can drink,” he added, laughing to him- 
sonal, he smiled. One amateur artist self. He picked up a stone and gave it a 
stepped out of line, and with a piece of fillip at a chipmunk. 
chalk, crudely sketched a tortoise loaded “Go home, you little rascal. I’m go- © 
with bags; beneath it, he wrote: “Uncle ing straight to the shack and write to — 
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_ mother, and tell’ her that I’ll come home, 
and I’ll come home for good. I’m dead 
sick of this place.” 

That night, Bill, his pard, was getting 
ready to turn in, and Joe’s fidgeting 
around annoyed him: “Oh, let up; you’re 
worse’n some old woman, pokin’ yer nose 
into every hole in the shack; what ye 
huntin’ for, anyway?” 

“Nothin’ belonging to you, sonny; your 
wealth’s safe.” 

“H-u-h! If that’s the fight, we’ll have 
to quarrel over what we're goin’ to git: 
Ain’t either on us got a red,” said Bill. 

“Oh, shut up your ugly mug. I’ve found 
what I was after,” holding up part of a 
writing tablet. 

“Oh, if you’re goin’ to write to her, I 
might as well go to sleep. That’s an all- 
night job.” 

Joe began by telling his mother that 
he would come home for good right after 
pay day. As he wrote, a vagrant thought 
crossed his mind of the many pay days he 
had had since he came to the mountains, 
mingled with a wonder as to what had be- 
come of the money; one thing was certain 
—he seldom had a dollar when the next 
pay-day came around. So long as he did 
not cash his check he was beset by no 
great desire; even a bill he could keep in- 
tact with great effort—but once let him 
break in on the money, and a restlessness 
seized upon him to get rid of it as quick- 
ly as possible. Of what use was a nickel 
or a dime, anyway; they wouldn’t buy 
anything. Then a thought crossed his 
mind of his mother, and the way he had 
seen her save up for some little thing 
which he needed—a few cents at a time— 
and he was ashamed. “I’d better have 
sent some of that dough to her—it didn’t 
do me much good,” he muttered, as he 
thought of some of the ways in which he 
had squandered: it. 

The night of the tenth—pay day—came. 
Joe looked at his check with more of affec- 
tion than usual; ordinarily it was but so 
much paper, representing no more than 
a day or so of hilarity, commonly spoken 
of as “ah 1 of a time.” 

He washed up with great care; he felt 
that this was an important occasion ; hur- 
riedly cooked and ate his» supper, walked 
restlessly about for a few minutes, then cut 
an armful of wood and threw it down by 


the camp stove with an impatient fling. 
“Darn it all, I’m like an old cat that 
smells meat, and dassen’t go for it for fear 
of a lickin’. I want to go down town, but 
if I do cash my check, it means blow my- 
self, and I want to take all of it to mother 
—there won’t be so almighty much to take 
after I’ve bought my ticket,” he grumbied. 

Just then Bill came in: “Got supper! 
if you have, let’s git a move on ourselves.” 

“Sure thing!” replied Joe cheerfully. 
The vexing question was settled. What- 
ever happened, Bill was responsible for it. 

He awoke the following morning with a 
thumping headache. He recollected get- 
ting his check cashed in a saloon, and of 
course had to stand treat all around; then 
Bill cashed his check, and the treating was 
repeated, the men following each other 
until Joe forgot to keep tally. By the 
time they left the place he was past car- 
ing how much money he spent; he had a 
very hazy remembrance of a lot of girls 
with dresses decollete at the bottom and 
of laughing foolishly at the popping of 
ehampagne corks. 

He took his money from his pocket, and 
ruefully counted the small remnant— 
seven dollars and fifty cents. “No going 
home this month. It ts cussed strange 
yhat an idiot a man can be and keep out 
of the fool house!” he grumbled as he pro-: 
ceeded to bathe his bloodshot eyes. Bill 
came in and commenced laughing: ‘“Head 
aches some! Oh, but you’re a beaut!” 
jeeringly. 

“Cut it out! Mind your own business,” 
snarled Joe in reply. 

“Which train do you take—palace car, 
of course!” tantalized Bill. 

Joe fired a boot at him, pulled on the 
rest of his clothing, and at work time went 
on shift as usual, scorning complaint, or to 
coddle himself. Writing to his mother 
was hard to do, because he felt his own 
humiliation; therefore, he would neither 
put ‘it off, nor evade it, so that very night 
he sat down to the task. 

Bill again began teasing: “Must make 
an apology, something thusly: ‘My sweet- 
re NY 9? 

Joe broke in savagely: “See here, Bill 
Bowers, I’m writing to my mother; I 
don’t want her to know what a dirty, low- 
down cuss she has for a son, and I’m going 
to tell her a dam’ lie, for which I’m prop- 
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erly ashamed beforehand, but it’s no one’s 
funeral but mine, an’ you ain’t one of the 
mourners. See!” 

Bill did see, and made no more remarks. 

Joe wrote that he was sick, and had been 
obliged to spend so much money that he 
would have to put off coming home until 
next month, “and that ain’t so much of a 
lie, either, for if I ain’t sick of myself, 
T don’t know,” muttered he. - 

This brought a reply that made him, as 
he expressed it, cuss himself for a dirty, ly- 
ing sneak. 

“My Son.—If you are ill, the place for 
you is where mother can care for you. I 
send you what I have’ saved. I wish it 
were more, but you know how father is. 
Perhaps with what you have it may make 
enough, so that you can come.” Enclosed 
was an order for ten dollars. 

Joe’s lips quivered a little. “Wonder 
how long it took her to save up that little 
thimbleful ; it wouldn’t pay fare to the val- 
ley unless one took passage on the bump- 
ers, and J threw away seventy-five dollars 
in one night! Damn a fool!” he cried 
angrily. 

He worked savagely for the whole of 
the next month. He expected no re- 
muneration for the unnecessary vim, but 
he was getting even with himself. When 
‘the tenth came, he made no preparation 
for going to town; Bill, as usual, washed 
up, put on his store clothes, and said he: 
“Come on. You’re slower than molasses 
in January.” 

“You just mosey along and tell yourself 
I ain’t a-comin’ to-night.” 

Bill regarded him with open-mouthed 
amazement, then burst into uproarious 
laughter: “Well, if that don’t beat thun- 
der. Afraid to go down town!” 

“Tf I don’t stick my fool nose into the 
chimbley hole, I won’t git smut on it— 
savey? Won’t none of the gang git a 
plunk out of me this month. I’m going 
home, and going to pay mother that ten 
with interest or my name’s Mud,” an- 
swered Joe in a tone that admitted of no 
argument. 

After a couple of days had passed, he re- 
marked to Bill: “The boys have all busted 
themselves by this time, so I won’t be 
likely to run up ag’inst them. I'll git my 
dough, and leave to-morrow morning. I 
give the boss notice this afternoon.” 
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An hour or so later he sauntered into 
Johnnie Bascom’s, and the very first thing 
he ran across Jake Davis, a former part- 
ner. 

“Hello, Joe! It’s good for sore eyes to 
look at you. Where have you kept your- 
self ?”. 

“Home—where I belong.” 

“Reformed ?” 

“?Twouldn’t hurt me some if I have,” 
was the laconic reply. “Well, I must 
hike; I’m going East in the morning.” 

“The thunder you are? Well, don’t be 
in a hurry. I want to play one more game 
—it’s my lucky night, you see,” rattling 
the coins in his pocket, “and then [ll go 


eup the hill with you.” 


So Joe walked over to the tables, and 
watched Jake play, not only one game, but 
a dozen of them, each time raking in his 
winnings until it turned Joe’s head; it 
looked so sure, and Jake kept up a laugh- 
ing banter, half-tempting, half-mocking: 
“Watch me rake it in! Better’n workin’ 
a whole month for just enough to buy 
grub,” he tantalized, until it proved Joes 
undoing. 

“T’ll play just one game or so, and take 
what I win home to mother for interest; 
T’ll show her I appreciate her little ten,” 
he argued to himself. 

When morning dawned he 
enough left to buy a breakfast. 
He sat on the edge of his bunk with his 
hands buried in’ his empty pockets. “I 
wish some:one would stand me up in the 
corner and kick me plenty! I’m the dod- 
roted-est fool that ever run loose, an’ don’t 
‘know enough to know it, till some tin-horn 
gives me a jolt, an’ he gave it to me proper 

this time.” 

“You bet!” assented Bill, maliciously. 

“Oh, you shet up; you ain’t so many if 
you are so infernal close with your 
money,” jawed Joe, irritably. He sat there 
gnawing his mustache moodily for a few 
minutes, then braced up to ask: “Say, Bill, 
lend me ten to pay that back to mother.” 

Bill held down his head shamefacedly, 
looking from under his brows: “Hain’t got 
a single plunk, sure’s God.” 

Joe looked at him disbelievingly, then 
something dawned on him: “You infernal 
hypocrite!” he roared. 

‘‘Fairies!” ejaculated Bill, 
which they both laughed. 


had not 


sadly, at 
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A few minutes later Bill said: “T’ll get 
that for you; I’ve helped Ike Graves out 
of the hole scores of times. He won’t re- 
fuse.” 

Joe took his medicine. He went to the 
boss and bluntly said: “I’ve blowed my 
fool self, and want to go to work again.” 

At the usual time he again received his 
check, hastened to town, cashed it, refus- 
ing to treat or be treated. “No, sir, I’m 
goin’ to God’s country in the mornin’, and 
by thunder I’m goin’ sober. I’ve got 
enough of this infernal rock pile, an’ I 
want to see things grow once more; I’m 
gaan I’m darned if I’m ever coming 

ack.” 


The following afternoon, Joe stretched + 


his long legs, and lay back in his chair in 
the car with a feeling of unwonted pleas- 
ure: “Wonder if this is me; makes a feller 
feel as if he’s a millionaire,” passing his 
hand over the plush apprecatively. Away 
along in Nebraska he called to the conduc- 
tor as he was passing through the car. 

“Say, conductor, stop this car, will 
you?” 

The man looked up at him angrily, but 
a twinkle in Joe’s eye brought an answer- 
ing smile. : 

“Oh, anything to oblige. Got the bot- 
tle in your pocket ?” 

“Nope; empty bottles are no use;- fact 
is, I haven’t seen any grass—real grass— 
for so long that I feel just as if I must roll 
down those hills,” pointing to where they 
sloped in gentle, undulating green waves 
toward them. 

He reached the old homestead just as 
the sun was going down. He had walked 
the five miles from the station and enjoyed 
it. It was like renewing his acquaintance 
with an old friend. As he came up the 
dusty road, his father was just bringing 
in the milk. The stern gravity of the old 
man’s face was so familiar that he in- 
stinctively slackened his eager pace, and 
brushed the dust from his clothing. As 
in the old days, he felt that he must tone 
his joyousness to the old man’s querulous 
ideas of propriety. 

He held his cap in his hand in awkward, 
boyish fashion “Could I get a night’s 
lodging here?” he asked. 

The old man set down the pails, and 
eyed him with critical disfavor. Joe 
thought that it was no wonder that he 


pees been so afraid of that look in boyhood 
ays. 

“This is no public house, young man,” 
he replied, grufily. 

“No? I have been looking for one for 
the last hour. A drink would fit me 
mighty well. One needs a bracer if they 
walk much in this dusty country.” 

The old desire to torment his father had 
taken possession of him, a trait that had 
gained him many a whipping. The old 
man’s speechless wrath made him want to 
laugh, but with a perfectly innocent look 
he continued: “I see the well over there; 
may I help myself?” 

His grunt of assent was accompanied 
by so suspicious a look that Joe made 
haste to turn his back. 

His mother, hearing a strange voice, 
came out on the porch. “What is_ it, 
Jared?” she asked. 

“This fellow wants lodging,” he replied 
ill-naturedly. To Joe, this was amusing, 
knowing how eager he always was for the 

rice. 

“Just some of his infernal bluff,” he 
thought. 

“Father, it might be our Joe,” sug- 
gested his mother tremulously, as she 
peered wistfully at the man stooping over 
the dripping, wooden \bucket. 

“Huh, not very likely,” in a tone which 
roused Joe’s ire, although he knew it was 
but a habit of depreciation; nothing was 
ever quite as it should be. 

“T may be a son of a gun, but [’ll bet 
it don’t make a cent’s worth of difference 
to my mother,” and before either could 
recover from their surprise, he had her in 
his arms, and later shook hands with his 
father very indifferently. 

He was most annoyingly conscious dur- 
ing the whole evening that his father was 


‘weighing him, and all that he said, includ- 


ing the place where he left, which seemed 
suddenly to grow dear to him, because of 
the unjust prejudice; it was the old story 
of the self-righteous: “No good can come 
out of Nazareth.” 

To his mother it was a tale of fairy- 
land, and Joe, her Joe, was the good prince 
—not that he told things that way, but 
mother love glorified the homely facts. 
When time for retiring came, it was 
mother who lighted him to bed with a 
sputtering tallow candle. “Father will 
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not allow a lamp; he thinks that they are 
dangerous, and—they are so expensive,” 
explained she, falteringly. Joe remem- 
bered very well. Always it had been: “No 
reading in bed, young man,” and just so 
much candle had been given him, to be 
accurately measured in the morning by 
half-shut, avaricious eyes. 

The stairs seemed so narrow, the slop- 
ing roof so low. He did not remember that 
six feet of well-developed manhood has 
need of more space than had the slender 
lad of ten, who snuggled under. the covers 
of a four-foot bed, and found it long 
enough; the far reaches of the mountains 
and plains, sleeping under the stars, with 
no encompassing walls, had illy fitted him 
for this meagre environment. ‘‘What’s the 
use when you have all out-doors?” was his 
logic. 

He could not sleep, because it was so 
hot and close. “Darned if I don’t believe 
that there is a fire under this bed,” he 
grumbled, and then he got up and opened 
the door and the one small window. He 
sniffed with delight the moist odor of the 
alfalfa field close by, and heard-a night 
bird call musically through the silence. 

“Tf I live here, blest if I wouldn’t sleep 
in the haystack day times, and set up 
nights,” said he. 

Tt was late when he arose the next 
morning. His father had the milking 
done, and breakfast was put away, al- 
though there was a nice bit kept hot for 
Joe in the oven. 

Joe knew that he “was in for it,” as 
family prayers were over. “I see that you 
have the same dilatory habits as of old, 
Joseph,” remarked his father, severely. 

Joe felt a mighty desire to answer him 
teasingly, but a look at his mother’s anx- 
ious face restrained him, so he contented 
himself with saying to the dog: “Towser, 
you and I had best hide out, or we’ll both 
get kicked.” 

When his father went out, he said: “I 
didn’t mean to put you to trouble, 
-mother.” 

“Tt’s no trouble, except that your father 
gets so angry.” 

“T guess I can bear that; don’t you let 
that trouble you any.” 

The mother had at first meeting felt a 
little strangeness—a touch of grief—at 
sight of this stalwart, sunburned man, 


with his unconsciously free and easy man- 
ner. This was not her little Joe, with 
his teasing, half-caressing way, which had 
eased her of many a heart-ache; she felt 
as if here must be a little formality—a 
“ves, sir” and a “no, sir.” 

All the forenoon Joe wandered over the 
farm, away down in the pasture lots where 
he had hunted the cows, and in the gloam- 
ing imagined a thousand dangers, a kid- 
naper in every shadow that rose before 
him, bears and lions in every wind-shaken 
branch; he laughed as he thought how 
serious it had been to him at the time. He 
climbed the stake-and-ridered fence to 
reach the wintergreen patch; he remem- 
bered that he used to be unnecessarily long 
in lifting his little playmate over, and 
sometimes she would say, irritably, “Put 
me down, Joe; you squeeze so hard you 
hurt me.” 

He was conscious of a disappointment in 
all that he saw; the hills that, to his boy- 
ish eyes had looked so immense, now ap- 
peared insignificant. “Wouldn’t make 
cecent foothills,” was his comment. He’ 
missed the wild grandeur, the rugged sub- 
limity of the mountain height, the deep 
chasms full of mystic gloom; the individ- 
uality of the mountains—each regally 
claiming his own, not sloping away te 
blend amiably one with the other, as did 
these hills. “It’s like comparing a kitten 
to a lion,” he thought. 

A certain moist, earthy smell belonging 
to the woodland alone, filled him with a 
vague delight; here was a reminder of 
other days that seemed real; he used to 
wonder if the odor of Heaven was not like 
this, it was so satisfying. 


He was now deep in the wood; he 


leaned against the tall chestnut trees and ~ e. 


tried to remember how he felt as a boy; he 
drew the slender branch of a young beech” 
through his fingers caressingly, but the 
touch of the glossy leaves failed to stir his 
heart in the old way ;.the dancing shadows 
were just the same, the dry leaves rustled 
softly beneath his feet, but their music 
failed to touch the responsive chord; he 
pulled a sassafras twig from a bush and 
gnawed it thoughtfully. - 

““Shucks! It ain’t a bit as I thought it 
would be,” he ‘muttered discontentedly. 
‘Well, here’s the old wintergreen patch; 
all that needs is Mary Ellen—the very 
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smell of the leaves is like her. She was 
as pretty as a peach!” He half sighed as 
he continued his soliloquy. “‘A man don’t 
amount to much all by himself—jest like 


' half an oyster shell—no good for any- 


thing.” 

He threw himself down in the dry leaves 
and picked a few of the glossy winter- 
‘greens, stripping them into aromatic 
shreds. 

“T wonder if I didn’t come here on pur- 
pose to—— Oh, Lord! Some one ought 
to lariat me before I get locoed,” and he 
laughed rather foolishly ; however, he sur- 
rendered himself willingly to a day dream 
which made him forgetful of time until 
the old-fashioned dinner horn startled 
him, and he returned to the house with 
his heart full of sentimental longing for 
the playmate of long ago. 

His father had finished dinner, and re- 
garded him with stern disapproval. 
“Joseph, I greatly regret that you are still 
of such idle, un-Christian habits. Has 
your life in the mining camps been such as 
to lead you to disregard both morning ser- 
vice and mid-day petition? I much fear 
that it is so,” solemnly. 

“| had no idea that it was so near noon 
until I heard the dinner horn. Mother, 
that sounded like old times,” he remarked 
boyishly. 

“Punctuality should be our rule in life,” 
was the unsmiling response, as his father 
tebukingly slid out, and softly, one might 
almost say piously, closed the door behind 
himself. 

Joe looked at his 
“Damn !” said he. . 

“Joe! Joe! MHe’s your father!” — re- 
buked his mother, softly. 

“°Tain’t my fault, mother. We'd be 
responsible for a blamed sight more’n we 
are if we picked out such dads as that,” 
‘vehemently. 

His mcther essayed further reproof, but 
Joe put his hand over her mouth, and 
gave her a mighty hug with the other arn. 
**You don’t mean it, you know you don’t, 
and besides, I remember perfectly hearing 
that old admonition ten years before I was 
‘born. It.makes me feel like grandfather’s 
clock every time I hear it repeated.” 

“But, Joe, he means to be good !” 

*“P’raps, and p’raps he means that the 
other fellow must. Anyway, I’d rather be 


mother solemnly. 
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than everlastingly 


kicked by a mule 
preached at.” 

“Yes, Joe,” assented his. mother, with 
a sigh. 

Joe pulled her down on his knee, and 
made her eat dinner off his plate. “Don’t 
this seem like old times, mother ?” 

“Yes, it is little, naughty Joe, coaxing 
his yielding old mother,” she said between 
a sob and a laugh, and with this little epi- 
sode vanished all the strangeness between 
mother and son. The man was just her 


‘ boy. 


That evening they sat in the starlight 
on the long porch in front of the house, 
Joe close beside his mother, his father and 
a neighboring farmer at the far end of the 
porch; the crickets were shrilling in the 
grass, a katydid close by was making her 
lonely plaint, and a dog in the distance 
gave out an occasional dismal howl. The 
sweet odor of newly-mown alfalfa, the 


moist, heavy atmosphere gave Joe a feel- 


ing of suffocation—he was actually home- 
sick ; he could not bear the thought of go- 
ing to bed in that stuffy little room; he 
longed for the “boys,” with their rough 
but kindly jokes, for the brilliant star- 
light of the high altitude, for the crisp- 
ness, the sparkle, the sense of life perme- 
ating everything. 

He leaned over and whispered to his 
mother. “How long has it been dead?” 
waving his hand out toward the silent 
meadows, the dark, motionless line of wood 
—the moveless trees on the lawn—all 
dimly seen in the faint glow of the far- 
away stars—‘‘dim candles set about the 
couch of departed day.” 

She intuitively caught the spirit of the 
query. 

“Forever and forever,” she solemnly re- 
plied. 

“Amen,” added Joe. 

His father’s meek, boastful drone came 
to them in snatches. “Yes, yes, I allus 
did own the best hosses in the country!” 
or “When I was a young man there wasn’t 
many could beat me!” which was instant- 
ly matched by: “Well, I calculate next. 
year I’m a-goin’ to——” Always some 
wonderful thing or another, and always at 
some indefinite time, or still more indefi- 
nite place; both seemed to fit in perfectly 
with the half-aliveness of their surround- 
ings. 
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Joe leaned over and again whispered in 
his mother’s ear: 

“Tf I had to begin all over, wonder 
which of them fossils I’d choose—old Has- 
Been or Goin’-to-be; don’t see where the 
choice could come in—just two of a kind— 
same old brag with variations. 

His father, hearing whispering, shot a 
suspicious glance at them. 

His mother pulled his ear: “You'll get 
us into trouble,” said she. 

“That’s all right, mother, you just 
jogged my memory; I knew them yarns 
was mighty familiar, but they've grown 
so in fifteen years that I didn’t recognize 
them till you pulled my ear just as you 
used to. ‘Talk about heredity—I know 
that it is a fact. I’ve lied just that same 
old way many a time.” He held her hands 
and laughed teasingly. 

The following day he again wandered 
to the wood lot; this place alone seemed 
to have the flavor of the olden time. He 
would scarcely have owned it to himself, 
but he had a sentimental desire to meet 
little Mary Ellen, and no place seemed so 
fitting as the wintergreen patch. 

Again the dinner horn surprised him 
from his dreaming. 

“Lord! I’m in for it again—wonder 
how long I could stand this thing. The 
old man’s worse than a boil. Well, I’m 
not going to hurry. I might as well die 
for an old sheep as a lamb,” he mused, 
and he leisurely walked along, stopping 
now and then to observe some particular 
thing. 

“Holy Smoke! I never was so surprised 
as 1 am at these ant hills. Wonder if 
they’ve shrunk. And this blackberry patch 
that he brags about. ‘His farm! Would 
T not like te chuck him down, right in the 
middle of the plains, and Hank Fair’s cat- 
tle on a stampede all around him.” He 
laughed aloud at the thought. “But 
shucks, if they didn’t pound the know out 
of him, he’d look up as meek as Moses, 
and say: ‘I think my Jarseys could run a 
leetle bit faster than these cattle.’ ” 

In such restless way Joe put im two 
weeks, the longest fortnight he ever recol- 
lected, and then he began to count when 
pay-day would come. “Don’t make no dif- 
ference to me,” he thought mournfully. 

At the close of the two weeks it com- 
menced to rain, and did not cease for 


three whole days, and of course his father 
was about the house the greater share of 
the time. 

“This is the limit,” said Joe, and walked 
into the kitchen one morning, grip in 
hand. 

“Why, Joe!” exclaimed his mother. 

“Right you‘are, mother; good thing I 
didn’t sell my return ticket, + anbwered Joe 
a trifle airily. 

“T thought, my son, that you came home 
for good.” 

“So did ‘I; but I rather miscalculated ; 
I’m plum dyin’ for one good night’s sleep. 
I can’t more’n half get my breath here, an’ 
I’m goin’ where I can_bite it off by the 
yard; and there’s another thing, I hate to 
be led—gently led—which means preached 
into cut and ‘dried ways. I’m old enough 
to choose for myself.” 

“But, Joe, your father means all right— 
I think,” she finished rather uncertainly. 

““Mebbe he does, but it looks to me as 
if he intended to ride into heaven on the 
other fellow’s shoulders, an’ he be a-doinf 
jest as he dang* pleases on the side? 
There’s jest the dif’rence *tween him an’ 
me that there is tween gambling run wide 
open, an’ speakin’ in through baize doors, 
an’ a nigger outside to see that no one 
catches on.” 

His mother tried to speak, but Joe 
caught her up, and sat down with her on 
the arm of a rocking chair, holding her 
on his knee. 

“Now, little mother, you jest let me jaw 
awhile; I’ve let father nag me, and played 
I didn’t give a darn, but when he tries to 
round me up by crackin’ his prayer whip, 
to scare me into heaven, I’m scarce. He 
says I’m goin’ straight ‘to hell. Well, if 
that’s so, what’s the use of howlin’ er 
know the way, I guess. He thinks there 
ain’t no good people out there in the 
mountains ; I guess they are *bout the same- 
as anywhere else, good an’ bad, pretty 
well mixed; a little more push, or they 
wouldn’t be there; a little broader, I 
reckon, or they’d be liable to get a jolt; 
an’ as to God,” his voice falling a little, 
“guess he’s there, all right. _Some times 
when a man’s away up on the peak of a 
mountain—above timber line—the spruce 
an’ pinon running away down the moun- 
tain side, like scared sheep, till ye can’t see 
only the tossles on the tip-top of ’em, and 
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_ it’s so still you can hear your own heart 
_ beat, you bet you know,” said Joe, ear- 
nestl 


y: 

A minute later he continued in a lighter 
tone, as if to do away with the sombre im- 
pression : 

“For your sake, mother, I could have 
shied around most of his propositions, but 
when I saw Mary Ellen, and had to own 
to ‘yours truly’ that it was a sneakin’ no- 
tion of love and marry that helped to bring 
me here, I jest said, ‘Joseph, it’s time to go 


a-prospectin’ and let the fresh air blow 
on ye. 999 

He gently set his mother down and 
kissed her 

“Good-bye, little mother. [ll never 
blow myself ag’in, s’elp me God! I'll send 
you some each month to make things a 
little easier for you, an’ don’t ye give it 
to him. Mother, good-bye! Good-bye! 
The mountains are ‘calling, calling me,’ ” 
he half whispered, a suspicious tremor in 
his voice. 











NIMROD AND DIANA 


' BY ARTHUR LLEWELLYN LLOYD 


From Mount Olympus came a cry 
That echoed far and wide. 

Diana fair had lost an eye, 
Her beauty’s greatest pride. 

Shy Cupid, hunting out Love’s prey, 
Had missed her heart divine, 

And struck her lovely orb so grey— 
Thus did his dart incline. 


Arose then Jove in greatest ire; 
Cupid he called above, . 

And threatened loud from Heaven to fire 
The little god of Love. 

“Oh, Father Jove,” Eros replied, 
“Have mercy now, I plead. 

I could not miss though hard I tried, 
For thou thyself decreed 


“When goddess dare to brave the fates, 
And for a mortal sigh, 
To wed below Olympian gates 
She fain must lose an eye. 
Diana long her loving glance 
On Nimrod did bestow, 
Seeing his skill in hurling lance 
At fleeing game below.” 


Long looked great Jove at distant space; 
On Dian’s sorrow deep. 

“TI ne’er,” said he, “shall from this place 
Drive those I wish to keep. 

T have the will, the power great, 
To bring Nimrod above. 

This man to god I elevate.” 
Such is the power of love. 


Diana ceased her flow of tears 
As she saw approaching nigh 

Her Nimrod, with his hunting spears, 
And cared not for her eye. 

Now, where the Great Bear leads the way 
Each evening, you will find 

Hunter and huntress chasing prey. 
And all true love is blind. 





THE WINDING PATH 


the cabin door. I ignored. the 

sound at first, but another knock 

forced me to open the door, to find, 
as I had expected, the doctor. 

“May I come in?” he asked. 

I could not keep the scorn out of my 
voice, as I replied: ‘““You are so thought- 
ful, considering the fact that you are my 
jailer. I am ill. I have not the power, if 
I had the inclination, to keep you out, Dr. 
Raye.” He came inside without further 
ceremony. 

How I wished this man did not have the 
power over me that he had. In his pres- 
ence T had no will-power whatever. The 
moment he fixed those glittering eyes on 
me, my courage left me. What strange 
fate was it that led me to him in my hour 
of need! 

“Have you eaten anything to-day?” 
asked the Doctor, abruptly. 

I shook my head. 

“This won’t do, in your weak condi- 
tion. How do you expect to keep up your 
strength if you don’t take some nourish- 
ment? Remember what is before you. 
Ah, you tremble! Then, you do realize 
something of the situation. I had feared 
you did not. Come, let us go over the 
facts again.” 

I tried to resist him, to turn my eyes 
away from his glittering ones, but it was 
useless. He knew his power and made 
the most of it. 

“IT know you are ill and would prefer 
to rest. But you know there is danger in 
delay—in the present instance at least. I 


Ss“. ONE KNOCKED softly at 


have done my best for you; but they are 


on. your track. A few hours more and you 
will be in their clutches. Then, no power 
on earth can save you. Everything is 
against you. If you will trust yourself to 
me, I can af 

“Tf I must hang, why not give me up 
and have done with it?” I cried in despera- 


F 


tion. “It would be better than to have 
to live in hiding the rest of my days. But 
I can’t think it will end so. I know and 
you know that I am inno-——” 

The Doctor raised his hand imperative- 
ly. ‘The glittering eyes held me spell- 
bound, like a band of iron. 

“T see you will not let me spare you,” 
he said, in a tone meant to be kind; but 
I could detect the malice underneath: 
“Listen to the case as it will be told in 
the court, then judge if there is any loop- 
hole of escape for you. 

“In the first place, your constitution 
has been seriously undermined. You have 
been told that, under existing climatic 
conditions you have only a few months 
to live. You know, better than any one 
else, perhaps, that, could you get to a 
clime of more even temperature, your life 
might be prolonged indefinitely. You have 
a wife, babies, everything, in fact, to live 
for; but you have not the means to carry 
out your desires. You feel confident, 
however, that this difficulty can be over- 
come. Your wife’s uncle is very wealthy; 
he can help you if he will. You appeal to 
him. He laughs you to scorn. He is most 
unkind and insultin; ss 

I threw out my hands and interrupted 
the Doctor at that point in his narrative. 
“Tf I could only unravel that mystery! 
You have told me of that visit so often, 
yet I cannot recall a single instance of it. 
My wife’s uncle is the best-——” 

The Doctor’s foot came down hard on 
the floor of the cabin. His eyes sought 
mine and held them. “Please do not in- 
terrupt again. The facts remain the same 
whether you remember them or not,” he 
said sternly. “You are amazed at such ~ 
treatment from one whom you had al- 
ways considered a kind, chivalrous gentle- 
man. Then your temper deserts you. You 
use harsh words, and the servant, at his 
master’s order, throws you out. The in- 





dignity is witnessed. You are heard to 
vow vengeance. 

“Two days later your wife’s uncle is 
found, stabbed im the back. You are in 
the vicinity of the murder, wandering 
about in a dazed, half-crazed condition. 
There is blood on your garments——” 
His voice seemed to come from a measure- 
less distance. His eyes looked accusingly 
into mine. I lurched forward and fell in 
a swoon at his feet. 

When consciousness returned, I found 
myself in a Pullman sleeper speeding 
—where? I raised myself on my elbow 
and looked ‘about me. ‘A porter, who was 
evidently on the lookout for sonie move- 
ment from me, came quickly to my side. 

“You is bettah, sah? Can I do some- 
thing, sah?” he asked. 

“Yes; call the conductor,” I answered 
testily. 

The conductor came. He was very 
polite. A friend had bought me a through 
ticket to California. I was ill, in a faint- 
ing condition, in fact, when put aboard 
the train. .My friend could not spare the 
time to travel with me; but everything 
had been made as easy and comfortable as 
possible for me. Friends would meet me 
at the end of my journey. So much I 
learned from the lips of the conductor. 
From his manner I learned even more, 
though he was careful not to mention such 
a thing. He had been warned that I was 
not altogether responsible for all I said 
or did. I must be humored, but no seri- 
ous attention must be paid to anything I 
might say. His manner, throughout the 
journey, proclaimed this theory. 

Another thing I noticed, but did not 
contradict: My name was Johnson now. 
It had not been Johnson in the old days. 
Ah, the old days! How far away they 
seemed as I sat through that tiresome 
journey, trying to untangle the threads 
of. mystery that had wound about me. 
But the harder I tried the tighter they 
seemed to get. ° A murder had been: com- 
mitted. I was accused of the murder. So 
much I knew from Dr. Raye. Because of 


‘his deep regard for my family, he had 
kept me from the clutches of the law. I 
must have been insane for the time being; 
for I do not remember a thing about the 
visit to my wife’s uncle, the murder, or 
anything connected with it. 


I had been 
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very ill, I know, and my wife was seriously 
alarmed. Our family physician was away, 
and she had called in Dr. Raye. I remem- 
ber about his professional calls, most of 
them. 

Then there seems to have been a void in 
my life. When I really began to know 
anything clearly, I was hidden away in 
the cabin, with Dr. Raye as sole attendant. 

The greatest mystery about it all, to me, 
was my wife’s strange silence. Not once 
did she visit me during my confinement 
in the cabin, nor had she sent me a mes- 
sage of any kind. When I begged Dr. Raye 
for an explanation, he would look at me 
pityingly, and say sadly, as if to himself: 
“Poor fellow. It is. hard he should have 
this new trouble thrust upon him.” He 
would not explain matters further: 

The excitement of my strange’ position 
and probably something Dr. Raye gave 
me to make the fainting spell last till I 
was safe aboard the train, made me 
wretchedly ill. I was, for many days, 
dead to everything that took place. 

“Ah, so you have decided to come back 
and square the deal with fate? I am 
mighty glad to see the light of reason in 
your eyes at last.” 

I had been trying to think where I was 
when these words came to me. I looked 
up into a rugged but kind face. 

‘Where am 1?” I asked. 

“You are on the Buhach Farm, 
miles from the town of Merced.” 

“But how did I get here?” 

“In a wagon drawn by two horses.” 
The man’s eyes were full of amusement; 
but I was seeking information and saw 
nothing to be amused at. 

“How did Who brought me?”: 

I scarcely knew how to ask what I 
wanted. 

“TI did,” answered the man, the amuse- 
ment in his eyes creeping down to his 
lips. 

I looked up and met his eyes steadily 
for a second; then, with a sigh, I turned 
my head away, determined to ask no more. 

“Are you treating him quite fair, Bill? 
You know it is but natural he should be 
curious to know where he is and how he 
got here, since he had no choice in the 
matter himself.” 

This was a woman’s voice, and I turned 
my head again in order fo see her; for I 
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judged she must be near, though I had 
not noticed her before. She stood near the 
window, a very plain, but kind-looking 
woman. 

“Well, Mary, I have told him where he 
was and how he got here,” answered the 
man, who had moved away from my bed- 
side. ‘It is really not good for him to 
talk more now. ‘To-morrow, I will ex- 
plain further to him.” I felt kinder to- 
ward the man after that speech, and, soon 
after, I fell into a refreshing sleep. 

My curiosity was satisfied on one point 
at least, the next day. The man I knew 
as Dr. Raye, but who evidently had an 
alias, being known in California as Ray- 
burn, had written to one Jim Houston, 
with whom he was acquainted, and asked 
him to take charge of a sick friend, Jack 
Johnson by name. Mr. Houston, though 
expecting to find a man somewhat “under 
the weather,” to use Bill’s phrase, was con- 
siderably amazed to find one too helpless 
even to tell his own name. Had not the 
conductor had full instructions about the 
disposal of my person, Mr. Houston would 
have been inclined to think there was some 
big mistake. How near he hit the truth! 

As Mr. Houston’s ranch was forty miles 
from Merced, it was impossible to think 
of taking me there. Some one suggested 
taking me to the county hospital; but Mr. 
Houston’s friend and brother-in-law, Mr. 
William Carter. better known as Bill, be- 
ing with him, had insisted on bringing me 
to the Buhach Farm, where Bill Carter 
worked. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carter owned a small 
farm in Newman, Stanislaus County. 
Every summer they came to the Buhach 
Farm and worked in the fruit. They had 
a tent, as did many other families, on the 
Farm. The tent of the Carter’s being a 
small one, was given over to my use, Mr. 
and Mrs. Carter sleeping out under the 
trees. I protested at first; but they insist- 
ed that they really liked sleeping out in: the 
open air. The climate was too mild to 
harm them any. The pure, 
goodness of these simple folk was a daily 
marvel to me as I came to know them 
better. 

Thinking it best to keep my troubles to 
myself, for a time at least, I never let Bill 
suspect that I was not aware of Raye’s or 
Rayburn’s arrangements concerning my- 
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self, but that, as I had become so much 
worse during the journey, everything had 
become a blank tome. As I seemed to 
have been rechristened by my  whilom 
friend, Raye, I.did not attempt to en- 
lighten any one on that point, either, but 
was known as Jack Johnson during my 
stay on. the farm. 

Though my troubles weighed heavily on 
me, they did not keep me from being in- 
terested in the life about me. When I 
was able to do so, I wandered over the 
farm at will, watched the men irrigate, 
something I had never seen done before. 
I rowed up and down the canal, went out 
in the orchard and got in the way of the 
fruit pickers, pretending to help them. I 
went in the pitting sheds and stirred up 
envy and strife by helping the prettiest 
girls get their boxes of apricots empty 
first. These women that I met in the 
pitting sheds on the Buhach Farm were a 
constant source of amusement and wonder 
to me. As they were healthy, vivacious 
and intelligent, it was really a pleasure 
to watch them as they worked. 

“Their tongues go as fast as their fin- 
gers do,” I confided to my friend, Bill. 

“Talkless work would never suit a wo- 
man, would it?” said Bill, with a laugh. 
“Well, these women laugh, joke and sing 
at their work; but just the same, when the 
season is over, they have something to 
show that they have combined business 
with pleasure in a most profitable man- 
ner.” 

Over forty women and girls are em- 
ployed every summer in the pitting sheds 
on the Buhach Farm. They work by the 
box. Most of them earn from a dollar 
and a half to two dollars and a half 
each day. The apricots and peaches 
raised on the Buhach Farm are no mean 
things to pit, being the largest fruit of the 
kind I have ever seen. Later in the sea- 
son, the women pack grapes ready for 
market. 

But what was more interesting than 
anything else to me was the gathering of 
the buhach. The buhach plant grows from 
eighteen to twenty inches high, and in 
rows about two feet apart. The flower 


of the plant, which is what the powder is 
made of, somewhat resembles the flower 
of the marguerite in size and color. The 
leaves, which are cast aside after the flower 















is cut off, look like the leaves of the Cali- 
fornia poppy. The bush is cut off near 
the root, and laid in straight rows till all 
are cut. Then, two men take up their 
position on a large box, the plants are 
handed up to them, and they pull the 
blossoms across two large steel combs, fast- 
ened on each side of the box. They fall 
into a box below. Afterward, the blos- 
soms are sent to the mills at Stockton to 
a ground into the famous buhach pow- 
er. 

Though I had made great progress to- 
ward recovering my health during this 
time, my lungs were still very weak. Mr. 
Houston, or Jim, as I came to call him, 
was very anxious for me to visit his stock 
ranch in the Mariposa hills. 

“You were meant to be my guest in the 
first place,” he told me laughingly. 

I did not put Jim off when he asked me 
the last time as I had before, but accepted 
his invitation. My intentions, at first, 
had been to start back home at. once; but 
there were several good reasons why I 
could not carry said intentions out. Two 


of which were: I was not yet strong 


enough to stand the journey, and I did 
not have the means to travel on, or did 
not know where to get it. I wrote letter 
after letter to my wife, and other rela- 
tives and friends, none of which were ever 
answered. Once, I ventured to write to 
Dr. Raye. I did not expect an answer, 
nor did [ get one. Every morning I would 
begin the day by trying to form some plan 
whereby I might penetrate the silence and 


gloom, which seemed to have shut me off: 


from my former life entirely; but, when 
night came, I was no nearer a solution of 
the problem than before. 

Just across the creek from Jim’s cabin 
was a mountain, the walls of which seemed 
to be nothing but rock. I longed to reach 
the top of this mountain. Jim told me of 
a path whereby it might be done. The 
view from the top was truly a magnificent 
one, he said. I made many attempts to 
reach the top by the path I chose. It 
was a winding path, winding in and out 
among the wild sage and mesquite-bush. 
When I thought I surely could not be 
more than a few feet from the top, I 
would come to another turn and the path 
went on and on, twisting and turning and 
seemingly endless. My strength would 
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give out, and I would be obliged to give it 
up. eis 
One day it occurred to me that I was 
letting difficulties get the better of me too 
easily. I made up my mind then and 
there that I would follow that winding 
path till I had reached the top of that 
mountain, regardless of what might be 
before me. In and out, up higher and 
higher, I went. My knees trembled, my 
breathing became difficult, the perspira- 
tion stood on my head in big drops.’ I 
set my teeth and kept on winding about; 
but it was no use. I could not reach the 
top that way. Sadly, I descended. 

As I reached the bottom of the path, 
I looked around, and lo! there, almost be- 
fore my eyes, was a trail, steep, it is true, 
but leading straight to the top, or so it 
looked to me. At my side stood Jim, 
looking at me quizzically. / 

“You’ve never been trying to get up 
there that way?” he asked. I nodded. 

“You never would reach the top by that 
path. It simply winds about and comes. 
back down the mountain at another place.” 


I started. So that was what I had been - 


doing, coming down on the other side. 
Everything was so much alike around 
there, I suppose I had been coming down 
the same’ place where I started. I suppose 
that was why I had not noticed the 
straight path before. 

Together, Jim and I went up the right 
path, the one he had meant for me to take 
in the first place. It did not take us 
long to reach the top that way. As I stood 
drinking in the beauty all about me, it 
flashed over me suddenly that, all my life, 
I had been climbing a winding path, end- 
ing at last in sickness and trouble. Some- 
thing I had read long before, but had not 
understood at the time, came to me. It 
was something like this: “Why remain on 
the lowlands when the heights are so eas- 
ily attained. A great mind can readily 
rise to the mountain-tops of joy and suc- 
cess. There is no such thing as failure. 
The path to success is a very straight one, 
if only one will look in the right place for 
it.” 

“The Indians about here have a very 
pretty legend concerning those two paths, 
which were made many years before you 
and I were created,” said Jim. “Would 
you like to hear it?” 
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I said I would, and Jim began: “Years 
ago, when these mountains were settled 
entirely by Indians, a great controversy 
came up among the tribes. An Indian 
woman had lost her baby and insisted on 
claiming the baby of another woman. 
Friends of the two’ women took sides, 
hearing each woman out in her claim. 
The quarrel threatened to be a serious 
one, and a wise old chief decided to settle 
it in a most unique manner. He had the 
baby placed up here on the topmost peak. 
He then gave the two women the privilege 
of climbing to the top after the child. The 
one that should reach the top first had 
first right to the baby. It happened that 
the real mother chose the straight path, 
while the false one took the winding path. 
Of course, the mother got her child and 
the quarrel was settled.” 

My heart was very light that evening as 
Jim and I partook of the evening meal. 
My troubles would soon be over, of that I 
was confident. I told the whole story to 
Jim, who immediately signified his inten- 
tion of going back with me. 

Two days later, he and I set out for the 
East together. I lost no time im reaching 
my old home, once my feet were on native 
soil. My wife was gone: she started for 
California two weeks before. Her mother 
was with the children, and this is the 
story she told me: 

Dr. Raye, during his visits to our house 
while I was ill, had conceived a strong pas- 
sion for my wife, and possibly for the 
money she would inherit at her uncle’s 
death. Fearing to put me out of the way 
by poison, he conceived the plan by which 
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he thought that, in my weak condition, 
would soon end my life. 

There had been no murder. My wife’s 
uncle was as much alive as eyer he had 
been. ‘The whole scheme was a concoction 
of the Doctor. My wife suspected him of ~ 
treachery, yet pretended to believe the 
story he brought her of my perfidy. Using 
her power over him, she succeeded in get- 
ting him to reveal the whole plot, without 
his once realizing that he was doing so. 
Having no other evidence against him, 
however, she had decided that the best 
eg was to find me before doing anything 
else. 

Having her address from her mother, 
I sent her a telegram. Then I started out 
to settle accounts with Dr. Raye. He did 
not yet suspect my wife’s mission. He 
believed her to be visiting relatives in 
another part of the State. Jim and 1 
were going slowly down the street one 
evening, when I saw a familiar figure just 
ahead. I stepped quickly forward. 

“Good evening, Dr. a I said pleas- 
antly. 

The man wheeled about, then staggered 
back, his face ashy pale. T looked at him 
steadily, and his eyes wavered and fell. I 
could have laughed aloud to think I had 
ence feared this man. ; 

“T think, my friend, it would be best 
for you to take the trail that leads south, 
anywhere away from this part of the 
world.” 

He needed no second bidding, but slunk 
away in the darkness, and I have never 
seen him since. Thus will all bugaboos 
vanish if we tackle them right. 











THE BETTER SPORT 


BY ERNEST DOUGLAS 


4 ONLY WISH,” said _ Brayton, 
4 gloomily, “that I were half as suc- 
E cessful in love as I am in aviation.” 
“Don’t be silly, Ned,” begged Miss 
Clinton. “Explain your aeroplane to me. 
Tt seems to me that it is much larger than 
any other I ever saw.” 

**Yes; it’s built along the same lines as 
the Wright, Farman and Curtiss machines, 
but the wing spread is much greater. Of 
course, the greater the wing spread the 
greater the surface offering resistance to 
the air, but my improved type of motor 
overcomes that. On the other hand the 
large wings give me greater stability and 
lifting power, enabling me to carry two 
engines and a mechanician.” 

“But why the extra-engine, Ned—isn’t 
it so much dead weight ?” 

“Tt makes the Aerialia absolutely safe. 
If the regular engine suddenly stops, as 
the best engine that can ever be made 
will sometimes do, the second motor is 
started, and the aeroplane continues ‘as 
though nothing had happened. 

“My engine is the only one that can be 
started while the machine is in the air. 
Any other aviator, when the motor goes 
wrong, must immediately come down. He 
can shut off his power and swoop to earth, 
but he can’t stop his engine and immedi- 
ately start it again, as I can. By my own 
electrical device cither of my engines can 
be started in an instant from the driver’s 
or the mechanician’s seat.” 

“You call yourself a ‘brainless son of 
the idle rich, Ned, but you must have 
had some brains to build this big flying 
machine.” 

“Thank you, Julia. Don’t you think I 
have brains enough to be your husband ?” 

“Oh, dear! There you start again. It 
isn’t your brains; I’m not sure that I love 

on.” 
“And you’re not sure that you don’t 
love Archie Kellner. Is that the idea?” 


“Yes,” she returned. pointedly. “If 
you must know the truth, it is.” 

“Tndeed! Does he know about it?” 

“He has asked me to marry him, and I 
am to give him my answer when we reach 
El Paso.” 

“You leave Los Angeles to-morrow 
evening and reach El Paso the night fol- 
lowing.” 

“Yes. We'll be glad to have you along 
if you’ll be sensible.” 

“No; I don’t see what I have to gain by 
going along. But, Julia, you have no 
father or brother to tell you what Kellner 
is, and I’m going to tell you myself. He 
isn’t fit to associate with a pure girl, 


~ Julia.” 


“Ned Brayton, that is the meanest and 
most contemptible thing I ever heard you 
say. I know Mr. Kellner is a perfect 
gentleman. Mamma likes him immense- 
ly. She says he is so kind and oblig- 
ing.” 

“T have guessed as much. Neither you 
nor your mother knows the real Kellner. 
A woman can never know a man as a man 
knows him.” 

“I don’t believe a word you say. Any- 
way, Mr. Kellner is too good a sport to 
attack the character of a rival.” 

“Don’t you think I am a good sport, 
Julia?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Suppose you let me prove it by racing 
to El Paso for you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Tl start with your train in my aero- 
plane. If I reach El Paso first you say 
‘No’ to Kellner and ‘Yes’ to me. If I fail, 
I withdraw and you give him any an- 
swer you please.” 

“Why, Ned, how foolish! And it would 
be terribly dangerous. You might be 
killed.” 

“The Aerialia is safer than a railroad 
train. You must give me this chance to 
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prove that 1 am a good sport, Julia. Do 
you agree.” 

“Ye-es.” 

“Give me your hand.” 

As she laid her hand in his,’ Kellner en- 
tered the hangar. With his cold, blue 
eyes he looked suspiciously from one to 
the other and asked : 

“Ah, binding a bargain?” 

“Julia has just wished me luck in my 
cross-country flight to El Paso,” replied 
Brayton. “I start with you to-morrow 
night and expect to beat you there.” 

“Ah, very rash of you. Miss Julia, 
have you forgotten that you promised to 
run out to. Pasadena in my car this morn- 
ing ?” 

Kellner led her away, and Ned immedi- 
ately began making preparations for his 
flight. He was going to trust his own: in- 
vention to win for him the girl he wanted 
more than anything else on earth. It 
never entered his head that he would not 
win. Though he had never attempted to 
fly so far before, he knew his own capa- 
bilities as well as those of the Aerialia. 

He called Markley, his assistant and 
mechanician, and explained to him his 
intention. Markley nodded as unconcern- 
edly as though they were merely going out 
for a* trial spin, and set about cleaning 
up the engines. 

Though there was no man _ Brayton 
trusted more than Markley, Brayton con- 
fessed that the wizened little machinist, 
of few pounds, fewer words and uncer- 
tain age, was a mystery to him. Markley 
had been in Brayton’s employ three years, 
and before that was an apprentice of the 
famous aviator who taught the young mil- 
lionaire to fly. Brayton sometimes sus- 
pected that Markley knew more about his 
engines and the Aerialia than he himself. 

The following thirty-six hours were 
strenuous ones for Brayton and Markley. 
They flew most of the next morning, and 
the big machine worked splendidly. Never 
before had she been so obedient to Bray- 
ton’s guiding hand; never before had the 
powerful eight-cylinder engines, both of 
which were tested thoroughly, pop-popped 
with more regularity. 

In the afternoon, Brayton managed to 
obtain a private interview with Miss Clin- 
ton. 

“T start to-night with the train, Julia,” 
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he said. “I'll be hovering over the depot 
and at the moment it pulls out will cut 
straight for Yuma.” 

“Ned, you are the most foolish boy! 
Won’t you give up this silly idea? I’m to 
blame for making such an absurd bar- 
gain with you.” 

Brayton’s chin went up and a deter- 
mined look came into his gray eyes. 

“You said I was not a good sport, and 
I’m going to prove you wrong by staking 
all my chances of winning you upon my 
aeroplane,” he announced. ‘‘I must hold 
you to your agreement.” 

Mrs. Clinton and Julia’s two young sis- 
ters were thrown into a flutter of excite- 
ment when they were told that Ned was 
to race their train all the way to El Paso 
in the Aerialia. Like Julia, they urged 
him to give up the plan, but he was firm. 

Kellner, who was traveling on the same 
train with the Clintons (he said it was 


a lucky chance he was going East just, 


then) inquired closely into the details of 
Brayton’s plans. Ned answered him 
briefly, concealing nothing except the 
wager he had with Julia. 

The Aerialia did not start with the 
train. An hour before the time, Brayton 
made a final examination. He ran his 
fingers along each wire and each piece of — 
the frame. At the tip of the left wing he 
found a break. 

A piece of the strong, light wood was 
broken almost in two, in such a way that 
Brayton knew it could not have been done: 
during the tests of the morning. It 
looked like some one had taken the ends 
of the piece in his hands and pushed down 
in the center with his knee. The biplane. 
could not have traveled more than a dozen 
miles without its giving way. It would 
not have wrecked the machine, but to get 
it repaired after Los Angeles had been 
left behind would have been impossible. 

So great was Brayton’s haste to repair 
the damage that he scarcely wondered who 
the guilty person was. It took an hour 
and a quarter to insert a sound piece. In 
the meantime the train had pulled out. 

“You filled the tanks after our flights 
this morning, I suppose, Markley,” said 
Ned, as they finished the tedious task. 

“Why, no, I believe I forgot it, sir. But 
it’ll only take a moment.” 


Brayton’s teeth clicked, but he said 





nothing. The mechanician seized a fun- 
nel and proceeded to pour gasoline into 
one of the tanks. 

“Hold on there,” said Brayton quietly. 
“T want to look at that gasoline.” 

“Why, it only came to-day, sir.” 

“All the more reason to be careful. It 
doesn’t look right to me.” - 

He secured a -cupful of the oil, exam- 
ined it closely, and finally tested it in a 
burner. 

“Just as I thought,” he commented 
grimly. “Half water. We buy no more 
gasoline from Starrett’s.” 

Another precious half-hour passed be- 
fore a barrel of gasoline could be deliv- 
ered from a different house. The oil was 
tested, found to be perfect and the tanks 
filled. Without further delay the Aeria- 
lia slid out of the hangar, sought the. up- 
per air and darted away to the southwest. 

Brayton knew every foot of Southern 
California, and it was easy for him to 
steer a straight course for Yuma, follow- 
ing the railroad only in a general way. He 


had the wind with him, and the flight to 


the town on the Colorado was made with- 
out one accident. — 

At 5 a. m. they came to earth in front 
of the garage of the Yuma Motor Com- 
pany, hired the night watchman to guard 
the Aerialia, and went to breakfast. Af- 
ter swallowing some near-food at the first 
restaurant they found open, they _re- 
turned and overhauled the biplane. Noth- 
ing was found to be wrong, and it seemed 
to Brayton that Markley paid more at- 
tention than was necessary to the tanks 
and engines. Just forty-five minutes 


. from the time of landing they resumed 





their flight. 

Though the Brayton engine was the 
most powerful of its weight invented up 
to that time, it used very little gasoline. 
Each tank held enough to drive the Aeri- 
alia 500 miles. They had been filled at 
Yuma, and Brayton planned to fill them 
again at Tucson. 

But when Yuma was no more than a 
hundred miles behind, the regular engine 
went dead, and Brayton knew from the 
sound of the last few chugs that it was 
for lack of fuel. Five minutes later, en- 
gine No. 2 stopped. Its tank was also 
empty. Brayton eased the aeroplane to 
earth. 
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He was sure the tanks had been full 
when they left Yuma, yet here he was 
without gasoline, and he might be twenty 
miles from any place where it could be 
purchased. - He looked up and down the 
railroad track, which they had followed 
since leaving Yuma. A mile back was 
a section house, but not a soul was stir- 
ring about it. To the east stretched the 
apparently interminable rails and poles, 


, while on all other sides was nothing but 


giant saguaros and greasewood bushes. 

While Markley nervously worked over 
the engines, Brayton began to examine 
the tanks. It took him about two min- 
utes to discover what was wrong. On the 
back side of each tank was a tiny punc- 
ture, apparently made with a nail. The 
gasoline had slowly leaked out. 

Leaning against the Aerialia, the young 
aeronaut began to think. There were sev- 
eral things that he could not understand. 
There was the broken piece in the wing 
tip, the watered gasoline and now the 
punctured tanks. 

Suddenly dark suspicion flashed across 
his mind-—suspicion of his mechanician 
and of his rival. 

“How much did Kellner pay you for 
this?” he demanded savagely, turning up- 
on Markley. 

“Why—why—what do you “mean?” 
stammered the little mechanician, his 
sharp, dark face going very pale. He was 
convicted by his own fright and confu- 
sion. 

“You needn’t lie to me,” went on Bray- 
ton, mercilessly. “Kellner evidently 
learned the real reason for this trip and 
hired you to make it a failure. I might 
have blamed some one else for the broken 
frame and the watered gasoline, but it 
was unquestionably you who punctured 
the oil tanks. How much did he pay 
you ?” 

x ae BEL 

“You needn’t answer unless you want 
to. It’s a mere detail, anyway. I trusted 
you, and I was merely curious to know 
how much it cost him to buy you. Your 
engagement with me is terminated right 
here, Markley.” 

Taking a roll of bills from his pocket, 
he striped off several and held them to- 
ward the mechanician, who took them 
without a word. 
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THE BETTER SPORT. 


‘Here is what I owe you, with a 
month’s advance salary. Now, the sooner 
you leave the better it will suit me.” 

Markley started west along the tracks 
toward the station house. Not once did 
he glance back. At the last moment 
Brayton almost relented. After all, he 
reflected, the man had been tempted sore- 
ly. There was no knowing how much 
Kellner had offered him to keep the Aeri- 
alia from beating the railroad’s time to 
El Paso. But he could never trust Mark- 
ley again, and it was better that he should 


0. 
. Ten minutes later a handcar, manned by 
two laborers, happened along. At the 
cost of a couple of ten dollar bills, Bray- 
ton hired them to bring him a barrel of 
gasoline from the nearest station, half 
a dozen miles eastward. He offered them 
double pay if they returned in less than 
an hour, and they barely earned it. Dur- 
ing that hour Brayton soldered the holes 
in the tanks. 

Alone he resumed his journey. The 
day was ideal for flight, but he knew that 
if he made up for the delays he must get 
every bit of power possible out of his en- 
gines. 

But fate intervened to delay the train 
as well as the Aerialia. As he neared the 
little junction town of Maricopa, Brayton 
saw that the tracks a mile or so beyond 
were obstructed by a wreck of some kind, 
and that a long passenger train stood 
at the Station. Sweeping low,:he saw 
Julia, her mother, sisters and Kellner 
among the crowd that was curiously 
watching him. He decided to alight. 

“Where is Markley?” asked Julia, 
anxiously, rushing up to the Aerialia as it 
hit the ground. 

“Markley and I have split,” replied 
Brayton grimly, climbing from his seat. 

“And you’re going to try to finish 
alone ?” 

“T will finish alone.” 

The others came up at this moment. 
Mrs. Clinton and her younger daughters 
fired a thousand excited questions at him. 
He told his story briefly, leaving out the 
part about Markley. He merely explained 
that he had decided he did not need any 
mechanician and had left him at Yuma. 

. Kellner looked far from pleased. 
“You would never have caught up with 


us if the train hadn’t been delayed by a 
wreck,” he remarked. “We'll be here 
three hours or more, which will give you 
a fine start.” 

“Just to prove that I’m a good sport,” 
said Brayton, politely, “I’m going to wait 
here until the train pulls out.” 

“Ned, please give up this trip,” pleaded 
Julia. He looked into her eyes and knew 
she was trying to tell him something she 
did not dare put into words. 

“I’m afraid that I cannot now,” he 
laughed. “But you have never flown with 
me in the Aerialia, Julia. Suppose we 
take a spin of a mile or two.” 

“Julia, you shall not,” declared Mrs. 
Clinton, positively. Kellner protested 
that “no woman should think of going up 
in one of those things.” 

But Julia did not agree with them. 

“Ned will take good care of me, and 
there’s no danger, I’m sure,” she cried, 
leaping to the mechanician’s seat. “Til 
hold on tight.” 

As heedless of the protests of Mrs. Clin- 
ton and Kellner as of the giggles of Julia’s 
sisters, Brayton started his engine and 
headed the Aerialia upward. 

“Ned!” called Julia in a half-fright- 
ened voice. 

“Yes,” he shouted back over his shoul- 
der. 

“This is glorious.” 

“T knew you'd love it.” 

“Ned, I know the reason you left Mark- 
ley behind. What did he do?” 

“Broke a wing-tip, watered the gaso- 
line and punctured the tanks. How did 
you know?” 

“1 saw them talking together yester- 
day afternoon. He must have heard us 
that day before he came into the hangar. 
After we started I began to get suspi- 
cious and uneasy.” 

“Who is the better sport, Julia?” 

“Forgive me, Ned. Please don’t think 
it would have made any difference whether 
you won or lost. And don’t try to fly to 
El Paso now. Put the machine on the 
train and come with us. I don’t want you 
to needlessly risk your life, Ned, dear.” 

The Aerialia listed dangerously to port. 
That “dear” would have disturbed the 
nerve of any aeronaut. 

“I suppose I’ve nothing to race for now. 
The romance is over.” 












“No, it isn’t. Our romance is just be- 

ginning.” 
“Suppose we make this really romantic. 
| Phoenix is over there to, the north, less 
than fifty miles away. We can fly over, be 
married and get back before the train 
starts.” . 

“Oh, Ned, I couldn’t think of it.” 

“Anyway, I’m going to tell every one 
that we became engaged while we were 
flying in my aeroplane.” 

They hummed along in silence for two 
or three minutes. Julia was thinking of 
something else besides the beautiful pano- 
tama underneath. 

“Ned,” she called, finally, “I’ve changed 
my mind. Let’s do.” 
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“Do what? 
married ?” 

“Yes, dear.” 

“We'll go back and tell them about it 
first.” 

Again the Aerialia came to earth, amid 
a great “‘Ah-h!” from the little crowd 
that had watched her flight with wonder- 
ing admiration. 

“Kellner,” said Brayton, “we’ve decided 
that you’re not a good sport.” 

“And, mamma,” finished Julia, “Ned 
and I are going over to Phoenix to be mar- 
ried.” 

Amid another great “Ah-h!” from the 
crowd, the Aerialia rose and darted away 
toward the capital of Arizona. 


Go to Phoenix and get 
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THE DESERT 


BY E. H. PARRY 


Wholly are my grains of sand 
Hallowed to the Devil’s hand, 
And man’s creations shall waste and fade, 
And man, himself, shall be scorched, and made 
Naught but a mass of skin and bone, 
Save for the vulture all alone 

On the barren sand 

Of my desert land. 


Slow and weak his stride will be, 
Naught but sand his eyes will see, 
Until, as days after days go past, 
And, undiminished my heat does last, 
Dismal a wreck becomes his brain, 
Destined to never think again 

On the sun-swept sand 

Of my desert land. 


O’er him will the vulture fly, 
e Now near earth, and now near sky— 

It waits the hour that the man must fall, 
Resigned, yet fearful, his wailing call, 
Sightless his eye. and blank his head, 
Ah, an accursed man is dead 

On the sun-swept sands 

Of my desert land. 


With a skull, un-eyed and bare, 

‘ Whitened bones shall mark just. where 
The vulture circled around and ’round, 
With ears awaiting that gurgling sound, 
Uttered through parched and blistered lips— 
Answered by gloating vulture’s sips 

On the blood-stained sand 

Of my desert land. 
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from Olindo, the nearest town, and 

reduced to his last cigarette. He 
sat his horse and poured the last few pre- 
cious grains of soothing weed into the 
wrapper, skillfully manipulated them be- 
tween thumb and finger, and mournfully 
reflected upon his short-sightedness. 

Spoons, otherwise Phil Witherspoon, 
was on his way to the cow-punchers’ camp 
several miles away, burdened with a rush 
message to the foreman from the Old 
Man, who had arrived that morning at 
the almost deserted ranch, after the out- 
fit had departed, for the round-up. 

Spoons judged from the Boss’s manner 
that the message was urgent, and he need- 
ed no second order to hasten; so here he 
was, about ten miles from the camp and 
five from Olindo, in a contrary direction, 
which latter place he calculated he might 
reach by swerving due east from his pres- 
’ ent course, though by so doing he would 
probably lose a couple of hours. 

Still, he figured that he would make it 
up by. hard riding and no more stops; he 
would restock his: depleted tobacco pouch, 
that was the all-important matter to him 
at present. Moodily weighing the pros 
and cons, the importance of delivering 
the message promptly, and the possibility 
of making up the lost time, he concluded 
to toss a coin for it. 

“Heads it is. So that’s settled.” With 
a sigh of relief that the responsibility was 
thus taken out of his hands, he swiftly 
turned old Betty towards the promised 
land. 

Spoons knew full well how much he 
risked by delaying his errand, for he knew 
the Boss’s temper, and if he failed to make 
good, it would mean a loss of many thou- 
sands to Old Man Brackett, for he un- 
derstood pretty well that the contents of 
the note he carried contained orders con- 


4 POONS WAS up against it good 
S and hard. Here he was, five miles 
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cerning the shipment of steers in which 
Mason, the foreman, and his men, were 
now engaged. However, having settled it 
with his conscience, albeit rather guiltily, 
’way deep down, he rode speedily into 
Olindo, replenished his stock at Old Tim’s 
—and as it was near dinner time, stopped 
at the only hotel for dinner, after which 
he secured his horse, resisting the lure of 
the bright lights strewed along the wide 
street bisecting the town, mounted and 
was away before any of his stray pals 
caught sight of him. 

Jim Lynton, the proprietor of the hos- 
telry, remarked as Spoons mounted, “I 
see that Mr. Brackett has gone out to the 
Ranch; he rushed through in a desperate 
hurry, and left his wife and little boy 
here. I guess he is not out for a long 
stay this time.” 

Spoons thought this rather unusual, 
as the Old Man generally stopped over 
several days, when he came out this far, 
for he did not come often. “I wouldn’t 
wonder .if this confounded note hadn’t 
something to do with it,” he uncomfort- 
ably soliloquized. “I wish it was deliv- 
ered right now. I must get a move on. 
Get along, Betty.” 

Betty, being well rested, started to 
cover the ground rapidly, and had traveled | 
several miles along the way, Spoons cOn- 
gratulating himself that he would make up 
the time lost after all, when in the dark- 
ness ahead he made out the dull glimmer 
of a light, which as he approached grew 
larger and larger, until his curiosity was 
fully aroused, and he surmised that some- 
one was camping there, as there was not 
a habitat of any sort on that road. 

As he drew near, something caused him 
to ride cautiously, which - after events 
proved to be wise. He dismounted and 
crept quietly toward the fire, before which 
squatted two villainous-looking hoboes, 
eating a hurried meal, and one of them 





speaking, Spoons paused to listen. 

“Well, I am glad the job is pulled off, 
old pard; we will make a good stake out 
of this; his folks are well able to hand out 
a fat ransom for the kid.” 

Startled at these words, Spoons peered 
into the half-light near the fire, and made 
out an irregular bundle, lying very quiet- 
ly, which he made no doubt was the kid 
referred to. . . 

Then Witherspoon began to think very 
hard. 

“This looks like a kidnapping scheme. 
These *bos are evidently skipping out of 
the country with some rich man’s kid, 
and are going to hold him up. I guess I’ll 
have to butt into this game.” 

Suddenly pulling himself together and 
drawing his ever-ready Colt, Spoons 
showed himself before the brace of startled 
worthies. 

“Hands up!” 

Completely overwhelmed, the would-be 
conspirators jumped to their feet, but a 
motion to draw was immediately frus- 
trated by the sight of the blue metal fac- 
ing them so ominously, hardly more for- 
bidding, however, than the glittering eyes 
and stalwart frame behind it. 

As the hobos had not anticipated any 
interruption to their well-laid schemes, in 
this shape, there was very little to be done 
but surrender at discretion, so it took 
very little time for the'rascals to under- 
stand the situation, and hastily gathering 
their blankets and ‘utensils together, they, 
with many oaths and bluster, decamped on 
their horses (which Spoons shrewdly sur- 
mised were stolen also), leaving the child 
and the field to the rescuer. 

“T suppose I ought not to have let them 
off so easy, but I have no time to monkey 
with such easy game as that. I have the 
kid, anyway. Let’s see what he looks 
like.” Gently lifting the sleeping child, 
he beheld a very small atom of humanity, 
with long, fair curls, that he found im- 
possible to rouse from deep slumber. 

“Doped, by thunder!” cried Spoons. 
“The scurvy brutes. I wish I had plugged 
them, now. They must have had this little 
scheme laid out very completely. 

“T suppose I must attend to the trans- 
portation of this kid. Now if anybody 
should meet me, he would swear I was 
the kidnapper myself. Let me see: the 
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camp is nearer than the town, and that 
infernal] note is still burning a hole in my 
trousers’ pocket. I guess I will have to 
pack him along there, and let the mother 
weep a little while longer. I don’t dare 
to delay any longer. I will give him over 
to Old Mart; the cook, and he will take 
care of him until morning; he has a swarm 
of kids of his own, back home somewhere.” 
* * * cS 

“Hello, Spoons, where did you blow 
from; what yer got im that bundle. Bring 
yer knitting?’ Come to stay? I see you 
have a package.” But Spoons was too 
tired to reply to all this chaff. He made 
at once for the cook’s tent, and presently 
the boys were astounded to hear the un- 
familiar sound of a child’s crying: mak- 
ing a united scramble for the tent, they 
beheld the mystery of the “package” 
solved. On the cook’s knee sat a very 
minute specimen of manhood, crying lust- 
ily, and refusing to be attracted by the 
tempting offer of cakes. The boys imme- 
diately showered advice and suggestions 
on Old Mart, and the presence of so many 
strangers around the boy caused him to cry 
stil! harder. 

Meanwhile Witherspoon, leaving the 
problem of the lost child to the cook for 
the present, went in search of Mason, to 
whom he handed the long-delayed note, 
the reading of which immediately set the 
choleric foreman into a blind rage. It 
seems that the note reached his hands too 
late, after all Spoons’ haste. The note 
contained instructions to delay the first 
shipment of cattle, until he heard again 
from the writer, as he had another deal 
on, more profitable to him than the pres- 
ent arrangement. 

Poor Witherspoon, with drooping head 
and inward cursing, turned away, and 
remembering the child he had saved, at 
the cost of his job, went in search of the 
cook,,and found the child more recon- 
ciled to his surroundings. The boys were 
coaxing him to them, and trying to get 
him to tell his name. But all he would 
say was: “Harry, mamma’s Harry.” 

Spoons told the story of the rescue, and 
also told of his bad luek in regard to 
his mission. He said he could have made 
the time all right, if he had not stopped 
to wipe out the hobos, and if he had not 
been obliged to ride slowly the rest of the 
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way, with the little chap in front of him 
on the horse. The boys offered him much 
sympathy in their rough way, but it looked 
gloomy to Spoons, and he turned in with 
a sore heart, and was too tired to keep 
awake long. 

Next morning he prepared to get back 
to Olindo with the little boy, and after 
breakfast, bidding good-bye to his fellow 
cowboys, he started out on the return trip. 
He amused the lad with stories for awhile, 
then he fed him with cookies that Mart 
was thoughtful enough to put into his 
pockets; then the little fellow fell asleep 
and continued to sleep until Spoons drew 
rein in front of Lynton’s place. 

He found the town laboring under 
some excitement, and the people in the 
hotel were running around in an excited 
manner, but he had hardly reached the 
door when with a scream and a swish of 
skirts, a woman rushed out to the steps 
and snatched Harry from the saddle, and 
disappeared with him into the building. 

Witherspoon walked into the almost de- 
serted bar-room, where Lynton joined him 
breathlessly exclaiming: “Where did you 
find him? Did you know Brackett was 
searching for his boy all over the coun- 
try ?” 

“Ts 
blankly. 

*“‘Well, 1 guess yes. Tell us about it.” 

Whereupon Spoons recounted the story 
of the rescue from the hoboes, that he 
brought him to the camp first, as that 
place was nearer than town, and that he 
had not the least notion of the boy’s iden- 
tity. 

“Well, I guess this is not a bad day’s 
work for you, old pard, for the Old Man 
is mighty fond of his son.” 

Spoons thought differently about his 
actions, for the delayed message was 
weighing more heavily than anything else 
on his mind. To think that the Boss 
would lose a pile of money, on account 
of his foolishness ! 

“Tt served me right,” he moaned, and 
savagely turned away from the crowd. 

Presently a message came from above- 
stairs for Harry’s rescuer to come up to 
Room 7%. So, bracing himself with -the 
reflection that matters could not be worse, 
he slowly climbed the one flight to the 


that his boy?” asked Spoons, 
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room designated, where upon opening the 
door to a cordial summons to enter, he 
confronted the Boss and the wife, also 
ng Harry, who had caused all his trou- 
bles. 

When greeted and asked to give an ac- 
count of the finding of the boy, Spoons 
patiently went all over it again, and apolo- 
gized for not having brought the lad into 
town the previous evening, as he had had 
strict injunctions to deliver the note at 
once, and as he did not know to whom 
the boy belonged, he thought another 
night could not matter. 

Witherspoon stopped all attempts to 
thank him by saying: “I think when you 
hear what I have to say, you will not feel 
so grateful.” 

Then he told how the note was delayed, 
making a clean breast of his temptation 
and fall from grace, not excusing himself 
in any way. When he was through, he 
looked up to see a grim smile on the face 
of the Old Man, who replied to Spoons’ 
tale in this wise: 

“Well, Witherspoon, I know you should 
be reprimanded, for it was a most serious 
breach of duty, and I might have lost 
thousands of dollars, and under ordinary 
circumstances I should surely have to let 
you out, but if you had not committed 
that lapse of duty, my child would have 
heen lost to me, and I would rather lose 
every dollar I have in the world than 
to know he had come to harm in the 
slightest manner; so nothing I can do for 
you can ever repay you for saving the 
child +o me and his mother. And to make 
your mind easy, I will say that the cattle 
are all right, as I concluded to wire again 
on returning to this place, to make my 
note doubly sure, and found that the cattle 
train was several hours late, making it 
possible for the agent to hold them until 
my man arrived from here. So you see, 
‘Al’s well that ends well.” Though I 
would not advise you to make a practice 
of disobeying orders in future.” 

When Spoons returned to the ranch 
several days later, on one of the finest 
steeds ever seen in’ that part of the coun- 
try, jingling all over with -accoutrements 
of silver, and a happy smile on his honest 
face, the boys all greeted him with joy ahd 
exclaimed : “Tucky Spoons!” 












































WITCHERY OF WESTERN TOWNS 


BY MARY MARGARET SHAW 


and one of its most unique fea- 

tures is the springing up over- 
night of towns whrich would do credit to 
ten years of development in the crowded 
sections of the East and South. To come 
from the settled customs of the New Eng- 
land communities where the baking of 
beans and making of doughnuts are essen- 
tial to the progress of the people, or from 
the ante bellum towns of the South where 
all the relatives must hold a consultation 
before an addition can be made to a 
house, and see all system and deliberation 
brushed aside in the strenuous life of a 
new town of the West, awakens one to a 
new sense of living. : 

Just now the call of the Southwest is 
being answered from afar, and pushing 
into this old new land comes a_ great 
pageantry of humanity. Old, young, rich, 
poor, strong, feeble, cultured, untutored, 
native, foreign, mingle their interests in 
this new empire of the Southwest. The 
vast wealth and resources of the section 
are being unveiled, and the new towns 
are rising to mark the opening of mines, 
the settlement of lands and the unearthing 
of treasures formerly trodden over by the 
Red man in his search for game and sport. 

A nondescript journey through New 
Mexico and Arizona recently brought a 
new vision of glorious American progress, 
and the clamor of these last territories for 
statehood impressed itself as vital and im- 
mediate. The interests of the citizens of 
this new Southwest demands recognition 
in our national Government, and the lead 
of Oklahoma will soon be followed by 
these territories richer in minerals and 
lands than any section of our union. On 
this nondescript journey a study of towns 
was in order, and novel conditions afforded 
material for thought. The settlement of 
Government lands seems the moving prin- 


GREAT spectacular drama is 
A being enacted in the Southwest, 


ciple in this new development. Heretofore 
these sections have been the Mecca for 
tourists hunting novelty of scenery, sports- 
men seeking the heart of nature in which 
to snare their game, invalids longing for 
climate in which to gain life’s chiefest 
blessing, health, and now, added to these, 
come the home-maker and investor. 

The first town where interest was awak- 
ened lies among the little bald-headed hills 
of New Mexico, and when first seen, al- 
though numbering some eight hundred in- 
habitants, it was so new you could hear its 
shoes creak. Immediately the eternal 
question ‘‘Why” was uppermost in mind. 
Why did all these people come here to 
make homes? Why were offices, stores 
and churches being built in a day? Why 
were autos and spans of thoroughbred 
horses hurrying over roads which fourteen 
months before were traveled only by stage 
and cow-ponies? Investigation gave a 
natural and satisfactory answer to the 
various whys. Some few years before, a 
railroad had been built through that re- 
gion. Stations are necessary evils in rail- 
road business. Trains must have water 
and fuel: hence the discovery of these hid- 
den treasures. Lying about this region 
were an abundant flow of pure water and 
valuable deposits of coal overlaid by lands 
which the cattlemen had used for decades 
as free range. 
~ The eye of the traveler now fell upon 
these lands, and he pronounced them good. 
Why, not make homes upon them? The 
Government made liberal provisions for 
this purpose. So, land, water and fuel 
having been discovered, the man with some 
capital comes in and advertises the coun- 
try. News of golden opportunities for 
home making on these Government lands 
travels back to the East, North and South. 
The doctor with an invalid wife in a De- 
troit home, knowing of the curative prop- 
erties of the Western climate, is tempted 
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to dispose of his property and take a claim 
near the little railroad station on _ the 
Rock Island. Some bookkeeper in a Chi- 
cago house, worn and weary from years of 
office work, decides to take his earnings 
and try his luck in the new country. 
Young women, nurses, teachers, steno- 
graphers, believe it will pay to enter a 
piece of Government land, and hold it as 
a homestead. Farmers from. Kansas 
reckon it to be a wise thing to sell their 
farms, take the money and improve land 
farther - west. Their teams, household 
goods and families are brought out to the 
new lands, and a fresh start in life is 
undertaken. These new settlers need 
houses, so along comes some one and puts 
in a lumber yard. Carpenters are in de- 
mand, so they are soon upon the ground. 
There is need of a general supply store; 
word is written back; presently a man is 
out to look over the field, and the store is 
established. A dentist stops in passing, 
takes a claim and goes to work: A tele- 
phone must be put in to connect the set- 
tlement with the nearest town, and thus 
needs multiply until doctor, lumber man, 
carpenter, teacher, nurse, find themselves 
in demand, and the community life is es- 
tablished. Six months transform the com- 
munity into a hamlet, and at the end of 
fourteen months a town with church, 
school, hotels and. other improvements 
stand among the heretofore voiceless hills. 

Towns like people have individual his- 
tories; were it not so they would cease to 
be interesting. Passing leisurely down 
through the New Mexico country, entrance 
was made through El Paso’s gates into 
Arizona, the territory whose wealth and 
charms are only just now being fully dis- 
covered to the outside world. Wind-swept- 
sun-kissed, glorious Arizona! No longer 
a barren stretch of necessary miles to be 
covered en route to the Pacific Coast, but 
a luring, fascinating proposition to the 
land man and mine investor. Irrigation 
is wooing from her fertile soil great acres 
of green, and pick and derrick are uncov- 
ering mines of red copper and yellow gold 
which surpasses anything in the history of 
minerals. : 

While passing through these valleys and 
mountains, which only a few years ago 
were guarded by military forts, a stop 
was made at a little town on the South- 
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ern Pacific Railroad which looked as if 
it were just awakening from a nap. It 
was said to have a salubrious climate and 
most healthful water. Stopping to in- 
vestigate, we were caught by the spell of 
its personality, and tempted to remain 
long enough to see what was doing. In 
bold letters we read “Hotel and Saloon” 
on a well gotten up sign board just across 
from the station. It was questioned how 
a lady was to get in, as the saloon was the 
principal entrance and registry dep=rt- 
ment. A parlor door was discovered, 
though, and we got registered, and as we 
were looking for air and water, we re- 
mained and found many other things. The 
old hotel proved-a place of much interest. 
The thick adobe walls gave an atmos- 
phere of quiet and seclusion, while the 
heavy carpet, rich curtains and deep-toned 
piano in the parlor suggested an old Vir- 
ginia or South Carolina hotel. For thirty 
years it had been the social center of the 
village and surrounding country. It had 
been the hostelry of the ranchers during 
their stays in town, the cowboys passing 
in and out, clinked glasses at the bar with 
Eastern capitalist and metropolitan drum- 
mers. The wife of the cattleman sat lei- 
surely in the parlor and listened to the 
melody in F from Rubenstein or asked for 
La Miserere from “I] Trovatore” with as 
much familiarity as a Boston Conserva- 
tory student. No culture, no travel, no 
type, no creed or cast seemed new or out 
of place in the little village. 

Leaving the hotel with its odd mixture 
of humanity, a stroll down the street 
brought a new impression of things. The 
offices and business houses were a strange 
mingling of old and new, so from this we 
got our key to conditions. Here was an old 
town taking on new life. Different from 
the New Mexicd town we were speaking 
of. There all was new. Here was some- 
thing better, the old and new joining 
hands. For thirty years .this little town 
had sat by the road in the sun, its prin- 
cipal] business feature being the immense 
stock pens some few hundred yards up the 
railroad, and its claim to distinction being 
that more cattle had been: shipped from its 
yards than from any town in the territory. 
The few merchants of the place had made 
money supplying the cattlemen, and an 
easy, unmolested life had been enjoyed 
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by the inhabitants for long years. Among 
themselves they had an established social 
order, and when they wished a breath of 
the outside world the 8. P. quickly and 
easily carried them to Los Angeles, El 
Paso, New Orleans, Washington and New 
York. In truth a charming life had been 
the order here. 

Just now rapid changes were in evi- 
dence. Some shrewd fellow had learned 
of this cattleman’s paradise. The largest 
shipping point for ‘cattle to him meant the 
combination of free range, plenty of water 
and good grass. Figured out, this sug- 
gested a settled country with homes on 
every one hundred and sixty acres of land. 
Why not investigate it? He did. Every 
twelve or fifteen miles he found a ranch 
house with here and there a place upon 
which homes had been made. He noticed 
that chickens did well, and the fruits and 
vegetables grown were of the most deli- 
cate meat and delicious flavor. The native 
grasses were tall, and where cottonwood 
and locust had been planted they showed 
a luxuriant green, which indicated under- 
ground moisture. These facts were suffi- 
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cient. He secured co-operation, brought 
out a colony, advertised the lands and the 
country was rapidly peopled. The abund- 
ant shallow water made irrigation a de- 
light, and a vision of a valley to vie with 
the best California could show soon re- 
warded his efforts. 

The high and beautiful mountains sur- 
rounding the valley were yielding masses 
of copper, and the mines meant markets 
for the products of the farmer. All of 
this influx meant for the merchant to en- 
large his store, the depot to employ more 
men, the hotel to be crowded, and, in fact, 
more accommodation to be provided in 
schools, churches and all departments of 
life. Consequently a new addition was 
platted, lots sold, houses built, fresh coats 
of paint touched up the business part of 
town, and the mingling of the old and new 
citizens in work, social life and business 
interests was creating an old new town of 
the most substantial order and unique 
character. Each feature of it had un- 
dergone some alteration. Only its name, 
like that of the maiden lady, remained 
unchanged. 











SAN FRANCISCO 


BY LENORE PETERS 


O city on a hundred hills, 

Your rugged, youthful beauty fills 

My soul with wondering, and thrills 
My heart to hope! 


I love your winds upon my cheek, 

Their rough caresses seem to speak 

Of distant vastness cold and bleak 
Whence they’ve escaped. 


I love your fog that rolls so free, 

A tender off’ring of the sea, 

Your shelt’ring comforter to be 
From heat and cold! 


You stand apart from all the rest, 
The winds, the sea have loved you best! 
Ah, bravest blossom of the West, 

God be with you! 
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IN THE FOG 


BY FLORENCE LAND MAY 


HEY WERE returning from a 
drive and passed a burning tene- 
ment house—one of _ those 
choked, crowded affairs seen in 

the large Eastern cities. Frantic men, 
women and children were hanging from 
the high windows and tumbling over each 
other on the fire escapes. More than one 
heart-chilling thud and shriek of agony 
greeted Evelyn’s ears as the dog-cart 
paused and she sprang out, crying: “Let 
us help! Quick, Noel!” 

The man flung the reins to the footman 

and followed Evelyn, somewhat slowly. 
“ The girl’s voice rose high with excite- 
ment: “Oh, look! There! Above you—the 
fourth—no, the fifth story window—a wo- 
man is holding out a child! Oh, Noel, 
look at her face! Poor thing! She is 
pleading with us to catch the: little crea- 
ture! Here!” grasping a corner of the 
heavy lap robe and pulling it out of the 
cart. 

“Where on earth are the fire engines? 
On the other side? Ah, I see a stream of 
water! Oh, see, the woman still holds out 
the child—she is faint, she staggers!” 

Handing the dazed Noel the other end 
of the lap-robe she cried: “Hold firm, 
Noel! Steady, now!” 

The mother in the window above made 
a signal and dropped the child. 

Evelyn ground her teeth together and 
followed it with up-lifted eyes as it fell 
down, down. Faster and faster it came 
through the smoke-laden air. She felt 
the buffalo robe tremble. 

“Now!” shrieked Evelyn; “firmly!” 
but the lap-robe fell at her feet, and im- 
mediately a shock greeted her ears. Glan- 
cing down she saw, and heard a shriek as 
the mother’s form fell backward into the 
flames above. 

Noel stood a little way off. He was 
wiping his face dazedly. 

Evelyn gave him a curious glance and 





bent over the child. It was older than she 
had thought. Had it fallen into the out- 
stretched robe the shock would have been 
a severe one to them. 

She wrapped the crushed heap in the 
warm robe and exclaimed: “I will give it 
decent burial for the mother’s sake!” 

She glanced toward Noel, expecting him 
to offer assistance, but he shrank back 
with an expression of repulsion. 

“Don’t!” he cried. “Leave it! Let us 
go home! You’ve seen enough of these 
horrors !” 

The girl gave him a wondering, con- 
temptuous glance, and he flinched. 

“My—hand slipped, Evelyn,” he said 
blunderingly. 

“You had better leave me,” replied the 
girl, quietly. “This is no place for cow- 
ards. I will go home alone.” 

The man turned silently and went— 
and that had been the last. 


II. 

“It’s too bad!” exclaimed Tom Las- 
calles; “I’ve got to go back!” 

“Back!” echoed his companion depre- 
catingly. 

She was a tall girl with an undulating 
grace of movement, commonly called “wil- 
lowy.” Now, however, she stopped short 
and faced Tom. In an hour they were 
due across the bay at San Rafael. 

“Why, I’ve forgotten that lease of 
Symmes. He is to call to see me about it 
at San Rafael to-morrow morning. I sim- 
ply must go back for it, else I will have to 
return to the city to-morrow. That would 
spoil our holiday.” 

His eyes were tender, and under the pre- 
tense of impressing his words upon her, 
he gave her arm a faint pressure. 

Evelyn met his gaze without flushing. 
She was thirty, since last March, and felt 
that she could look life and love in the face 
sensibly. Her eyes turned from Tom to 

















the crowd about them. The Tiburon ferry’s 
waiting room was filling rapidiy. Would 
Tom have time to get back to her? 
*“We’ll miss the five-ten, but we can 
get the six-thirty,” she replied resignedly. 
“That will give you over an hour. It will 
take quite all of that. I'll read and wait 
here. I would prefer to do so to having 
that dreadful jam in the cars at this 
hour,” she added, as Lascalles turned to 


go. 

She followed his figure with her eyes 
until she saw him swing himself onto a 
car. How strong he was! Six feet three 
in height, broad shouldered, good-looking 
—Evelyn felt that she had secured a prize 
in physical strength and beauty. But 
these were not all of Tom’s attractions, 
she told herself. She liked his fresh 
wholesomeness, his purity of expression, 
which contrasted oddly with his physique. 
One could tell at a glance that his thoughts 
were as clean as a woman’s. 

“Qleaner than most,” Evelyn declared 
sotto voce. She liked men better than wo- 
» men. She liked them as comrades, friends 
and, she thought comfortably, Tom was 
something of both; yet he was the lover, 
‘too, dominating, convincing. 

She closed her eyes and’ recalled her 
meeting with Tom and their immediate 
and complete understanding. He had not 
asked for her, but had simply taken her, 
and the feted society woman liked it. Nor 
had Tom apologized for his primitive 
manner of living nor offered her more 
than his love. 

He'had taken it for granted that “the 
right kind of woman” would give all with- 
out hesitation, as simply as he would have 
done had the case been reversed. 

Therein lay his charm for Evelyn—yet 
there was something behind. the pleasant 
good-nature of Tom’s external appearance 
which savored of firmness, even hardness. 
She felt that he would brook no trifling, 
no shirking of responsibilities. It was 
almost. as if he exclaimed: “TI have no time 
in my busy existence for nonsense. Life 
is to me a serious affair. I but pause in 
_my battle with the strong forces to take 
unto myself a mate. No puling weak- 
ling for me. You are a tiger, I another 
tiger—we will journey on together.” 

Evelyn consented to be wooed in his 
way. She liked her fiance’s bluffness and 
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life was a plain affair—its lethe of social 
pleagure all drunk to dreys and disgust. 
She had had her dreams of heroism, ro- 
mance; often, in the fullness of possession 
that had been hers since infancy, she had 
wondered whether it would ever be her 
privilege to sacrifice self for others in a 
way which counted in the scheme of 
things. And now she found herself, after 
a brief struggle with her forces ready to 
accept Tom’s hard lot cheerfully. 

Her money, he had declared, he would 
never use until he had as much to offer. 

“It will be cotton instead of silk, little 
woman,” he had said smilingly the day 
before, as she held out her well-shaped foot 
to have her shoe tied and he caught a 
glimpse of a wonderful silk petticoat. 

“T know, Tom, dear,” she had responded 
softly. “I think I’d like cotton for a 
change.” 

There had been another in her life as 
a matter of course. What woman ever mar- 
ried her first love ?—and Evelyn reminded 
herself that she was past thirty. 

She had believed herself to be made of 
sterner stuff than to harbor regrets, yet, 
as she sat there waiting for Tom, memory 
flung open her portals, and she felt her- 
self dwelling lingeringly upon that last 
love—that dream of “might-have-beens” 
which were not. 

“What!” she cried impatiently, “have 
I to do with thee, persistent memory! I 
have chosen my fate and am content.” 

Yet the contrasts between the two men 
who had in turn awakened her being, were 
too vivid to away. 

She loved Tom for his strength; the 
other had appealed to her through the 
charm of weakness and dependence upon 
her. How he had appealed to her with 
his polish and culture and feminine 
beauty! How she had loved his touch, his 
kisses! Something strangled her and she 
gave a choking cry, checking herself at 
once as curious eyes fastened upon her. 

All would have gone well with Noel 
Raymond and herself but for that fatal 
discovery. She had known that he was 
weak, she had not realized 

It was ten years ago now, and well she 
recalled the afternoon of their parting 
and the circumstance. 

Evelyn shook herself, sat up and glanced 
at her watch. The gate was open and the 
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crowd filing through. Still no sign of 
Tom. In his hurry, he had left his over- 
coat as well as his suit case, and Evelyn 
feared he would be cold. At any rate, he 
would miss the six-thirty, and there was 
no other boat until eight-thirty. What 
should she do? They had been invited 
over to San Rafael for the week-end, and 
their hostess would dine at seven-thirty. 

The dinner was to be an elaborate affair 
in honor of her. and Tom’s approaching 
marriage. 

She waited until the last passenger had 
filed through the gate, and the gate-keeper 
shouted ‘‘All aboard!” then followed hast- 
ily. . 
As it was, she would reach Tiburon at 
? p. m. and would arrive at San Rafael too 
late to dress without keeping Mrs. Dris- 
coll waiting. She would have to excuse 
Tom, who would in all probability follow 
on the nine o’clock boat via Sausalito. This 
was the last boat by way of Tiburon. 

So hasty had been her decision that 
she had not had time to check the dress- 
suit case and overcoat at the news-stand ; 
besides, Tom would, in all probability, 
not think to call for them, she reminded 
herself. She was so heavily encumbered 
with hand-baggage that she decided to re- 
main below deck, outside of the cabin. 

The evening was foggy and the wind 
blowing a gale through the Golden Gate. 
Finding’ her own wraps insufficient, she 
donned Tom’s overcoat, laughing gaily 
over the spectacle she was making of her- 
self—siill, there was no one to see. She 
was alone on the outer deck. At any rate 
the pockets were nice and: warm for her 
hands to nestle in, and the deep collar 
sheltered her ears and neck from the cold; 
she felt very comfortable in 'Tom’s coat. 

As they reached the center of the bay 
between Belvedere and San _ Francisco, 
directly opposite the Golden Gate, the 
ferry boat entered a dense fog bank. Eve- 
lyn couldn’t. see ten feet away. Why didn’t 
they use the searchlight, she wondered, as 
she huddled closer to the cabin, from which 
issued the sound of laughter and voices. 
The saloon and cafe were below deck, and 
were filled with half-drunken men. Eve- 
lyn shuddered. She hated drunkenness 
above all things. She remembered gladly 
that Tom drank but very little. } 
Dear Tom! What. was he thinking? He 
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had probably arrived by now to find her 
gone. Tom had been dabbling a little in 
real estate since the fire and had made 
some successful. leases and sales. It was 
one way, he said, of helping out. 

He was already looking forward to the 
time when his fortune should equal hers, 
after which they would travel and do all 
sorts of pleasant things together. Mean- 
time she would have to—as he expressed 
it—“wear cotton.” 

Evelyn dimpled as she remembered the 
trays full of fine lingerie and silk under- 
wear she had stored away in her several, 
trunks. Poor, silly ‘Tom! Would he 
make her discard her finery until he could 
afford to buy it for her? She half liked 
the idea. 

The fog-horns were blowing hoarsely, 
and their discordant note sent a shock 
through the girl. ‘The ery of the fog- 
horns always reminded her of a soul in 
pain. The sound was almost human. She 
shuddered. There it was again! A shock 
—a grinding of the ferry-boat against 
rocks—threw her to the floor! 

All was wild with confusion. The cabin 
doors were flung open, and from the up- 
per deck she heard the shrieks of women 
and children. Later there were voices re- 
assuring the frightened passengers. 

“We have struck Alcatraz Island. It 
is nothing. All right in a minute.” 

Still the ferry shivered, and was thrown 
violently against the rocks, The shrieks 
became more prolonged upstairs, while 
cries of “We are sinking! We are sink- 
ing!” greeted Evelyn’s ears. 

She held on tightly to the railing, not 
daring to go inside. She was preparing 
herself to leap in case the ferry-boat sank. 
Just then she heard a child’s cry, and 
rushed upstairs. 

Quietly she reassured the trembling wo- 
mew and children. She looked tall and 
self-reliant standing there’in a man’s coat, 
and even in their fear the women whis- 
pered, “Who is’she?”. 

Lights flickered dimly from Alcatraz, * 
the fortified prison island, and _ voices 
ealled to voices in the fog. Finally a 
swarm of soldiers and officers leaped on 
board from the big boat that had been 
put out, and slowly but surely the ferry 
boat was pulled off the rocks. The pad- 
dles churned the ‘water once more, the 























‘whistles shrieked, and the ferry was again 
on her way to Tiburon. 

Evelyn bethought herself of the two 
dress-suit cases she had left below deck. 

Dropping the baby she had been hold- 
ing gently into its relieved mother’s lap, 
she flew downstairs. Yes, there they were, 
only pushed a little to one side. She sighed 
with satisfaction. She would be too late 
for the dinner—but what matter? After 
such an experience she had no appetite 
for dinner or toasts. She would be only 
too happy to creep quietly to bed. 
_ They were almost across now, so she 
decided not to go back upstairs. She 
crossed over to the rail and leaned over. 
Yes, certainly the fog was slowly lifting. 
The lights of Sausalito twinkled plainly 
in the distance, resembling a delicate dia- 
mond necklace. Behind them, Alcatraz 
Island rose ghost-like out of the fog, re- 
sembling a haunted castle. 


Evelyn. watched the churned foam at. 


the ferry-boat’s side, and admired the 
phosphorescent waves of light as the water 
. receded from the paddle wheel. Suddenly 
she became aware of a human presence, 
and glanced about her hastily. 

She saw no one, yet that strange cer- 
tainty swept over her, so common to the 
impressionable nature, that she was not 
alone. She scanned the semi-darkness, 
and finally rebuked herself for her foolish 
fancies. 

As she turned her back to the railing, 
glancing toward Angel Island, over which 
a new moon hung suspended like a silver 
disc, she noticed a form wriggling toward 
her. She started, and almost screamed, 
but regained her control as she fixed her 
fascinated gaze upon the object and 
waited. 

It would take but a moment to give the 
alarm, and meanwhile she was transfixed 
with curiosity and fear. The wriggling 
object was a man, and his figure was 
curved close to the railing while inch by 
inch he worked his way toward Evelyn’s 
- stil! figure. As he drew nearer, he placed 
his hand upon his lips in token of a de- 
sire for silence. 

Just at that moment the searchlight 
played upon the waters of the bay, rest- 
ing for a brief moment upon the crouch- 
ing form of Evelyn’s strange companion. 
With a gasping cry she recognized him. 
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“Noel!” she cried in stifled tones. 
“Noel ed ‘ 

The man gazed at her imploringly, and 
she half met him as he. crawled toward 
her. 

“Not here! In the shadow of that post 
there!” he gasped, and half dragging him 
along, Evelyn recognized the fact that he 
wore the dress of a military prisoner. She 
touched his shoulder. It was wet from 
the spray. She gazed into his wild, hag- 
gard eyes, and exclaimed: 

“For heaven’s sake, Noel, what does 
this mean?” 

He interrupted, calling, “Brandy; 
quick !” 

Evelyn was at her wits’ ends, but, re- 
membering Tom’s baggage, she felt for a 


‘flask of brandy. Finding it without trou- 


ble, she puckered her brow. “Why, I 
wonder if Tom——” 

The prisoner stared at her curiously and 
she passed him the flask, from which he 
drank in great gulps. 

“You must help me out of this Evelyn,” 
he said rapidly, the brandy seemingly giv- 
ing him strength. “It'll be no news to 
you to learn that I’ve acted like a fool.” 

“Wait!” gasped the woman. ‘Thus say- 
ing, she threw off the overcoat and pressed 
it upon him. 

“This will disguise you and keep you 
warm. This,” pulling out a muffler from 
Tom’s suit-case, “you must wrap around 
your head. Now pull this hat”—she took 
out, a soft slouch hat which Tom had 
stuffed in at the last minute,—“well down 
over your eyes. ‘The sleeves hide your 
hands, the coat reaches to your ankles. 
Now, before the boat lands, tell me quick- 
ly ad 

They were almost opposite the army 
post at Angel Island. Raymond looked 


“that way once and shuddered. 


“Tf you'll help me out of this hole, I'll 
love you forever, Ev.,” he began hope- 
fully. “My Uncle Ralph died the other 
day and left me half a million. I was 
tied up there at that d island for an- 
other year for desertion. if 

“TDesertion !” repeated the woman, every 
vestige of color leaving her cheeks, her 
eyes flashing dangerously—“Desertion !” 

“Oh, I say, Ev., don’t be too hard on a 
fellow. I did it for you in the first 
place.” 
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“Did what for me?” asked Evelyn, im- 
patiently. “Be quick; we are almost 
there.” 

“You see, you told me I was a coward, 
and after that I went to the devil. *Twas 
your fault, Evelyn; you could have made 
a man of me.” 

At that instant a man’s face was pressed 
against the glass door of the cabin and the 
two figures huddled together fearfully. 
But no—he had not opened the door; he 
was gone. 

“Tell me all,” gasped Evelyn, clutching 
him rudely. “If I’m to help you, be 
quick !” 

She handed him the trousers of Tom’s 
dress-suit. “Put these over those. Tl 
turn my back,” she exclaimed. “Throw 
the coat of your uniform overboard. It’s 
the safest. Her voice lingered a moment 
hesitatingly over the word “uniform.” 

“Dear Tom will forgive me,” she de- 
clared to herself. “Now tie the scarf 
closer around your neck—so—we are land- 
ing. There’s no time for the story. “Here,” 
pressing a purse into his hand, “take the 
same train with me to San Rafael, but sit 
behind me. To-morrow you can return 
to the city at dawn and board the limited 
for Chicago. Do not stop an instant. You 
may write me the particulars. One ques- 
tion: Where were you when you deserted ?” 

“Tt was in the Philippines,” he replied. 
“IT volunteered as a common soldier. I 
did it for the lark, you know, and to prove 
to you that I was—no coward—but— 
when the battle came and those cannibal 
savages were after us e 

“T see,” replied the girl, “you ran 

“Well, Ev., yes, but I. think you’re 
rather hard on a fellow. I did it for you. 
V’ll send for you, Ev., from New York; 
see if I don’t.” 

“You will not send for me—you will 
leave the country,” replied the woman, 
firmly. “Keep close to me,” she whis- 
pered; “we have landed. Don’t slink be- 
hind—keep up with the crowd.” 

“The turnkey had left my door open a 
moment when the ferry-boat struck. I 
was a ‘trusty.’ 
tug as she pulled out, and that’s how I 
escaped,” he whispered. 

“I shall expect you to dinner to-mor- 
row,” Evelyn cried, a little loudly. 

Curious, searching glances were direct- 
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I swung myself on the- 


ed their way. Evelyn avoided the eyes 
of some friends who tried to. bow to her. 

She gazed straight in front of her as 
she said in a low tone, “Keep the suit- 
case. My—the man who owns it will not 
mind. I get off at San Rafael. You must 
get away as quickly as you can—to-night, 
if you can, to Petaluma. Better not try 
to go back to the city. I believe this train 
which we take goes on beyond San 
Rafael,’ 

“My God!” murmured the man, “but 
you must have loved me; must, do, love 
me now. Meet me in New York. The 
world lies before us. I have still my career 
—my art, and half a million besides. Eve- 
lyn, dear, come !” 

His face lighted radiantly. 

A slow, contemptuous smile played up- 
on the woman’s face. They were off the 
boat now, moving slowly with the crowd. 

“What I have done has been for the 
sake of what was,’ declared Evelyn slow- 
ly and distinctly; “never let me regret 
that I have done it!” 

The man’s face flushed redly. It was 
as if a whip had struck him. Her words 
were so many lashes. 

“Aren’t you a little hard?” he began 
again, but she was silently hurrying him 
along. 

“My God!” he cried, “it is terrible!” 

“Hush; you can begin again!” she re- 
plied. 

“What is the use?” he exclaimed hope- 
lessly—then clutched her arm like a vise. 

A cannon’s shot boomed upon the air. 

“Tt’s a pity,” a ranchman’s wife ex- 
claimed behind them, “that such as him 
should be wed with such as her.” 

“How ye know?” asked her husband, 
loudly. “Be they sweethearts?” 

“Why, Jonas, can’t ye see? She be 
a-taking care of him.” 

Just then a sound shook the air that 
made the hills tremble. A prisoner had 
escaped. 

It seemed to Evelyn that the very 
heavens took up the cry, but her step 
was firm as she half-helped, half-dragged 
her companion onto the waiting train. 


III. 
About twelve o’clock that night Tom 
Lascalles crossed the drawing-room to 
where Evelyn sat. Mrs. Driscoll had 
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waited dinner for him in vain. He had 
just arrived and was attired in his busi- 
ness suit. 

Evelyn was resplendent in evening dress 
and looked as sweetly calm as if nothing 
unusual had happened. A _ feeling of 
exultation swept over Tom to think that 
she was his own. She appeared more than 
usually tender and womanly, he thought, 
and he noticed the softened lines about 
her eyes and mouth. 

“How did we miss each other?” she 
eried, speaking with a soft rush. Her 
eyes sparkled with nervous excitement, 
as she. thought of all that had occurred 
since their parting a few hours ago. 

“Well, I didn’t find the combination for 
the safe, and had to go to Van Wynkle’s 
residence on Van Ness avenue to get it,” 
he explained apologetically. “You didn’t 
become very tired, did you, with the wait- 
ing?” 

“Oh, Tom!” she whispered; “it was 
dreadful to miss you like that!” 

‘ “Was it, dear?” he asked, tenderly. 

“Yes, and I hope you'll forgive me—I 
—I-“left your overcoat and dress-suit 
case. I—must have fallen asleep. At 
any rate, it is gone.” 

He noticed that a tear glistened on her 
lashes, and that her voice was husky. 

“You forgive me, do you not?” she 
pleaded, and Tom could not understand 
that darkening of her eyes and the eager 
manner in which her hand caught his. 

“You make too much of a trifle, dear 
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one,” he exclaimed. 

“Yes, it was, as you say, a trifle,” she 
replied, hesitatingly. 

She had deceived him, yet she had never 
loved him so entirely as she did at that 
moment. 

Something of it must have shown in 
her face, for he bent over her tenderly, 
saying : 
“Never mind, Evelyn, I—I will need 
new clothes for—our wedding, you know.” 

She glanced archly at him and his face 
flushed a dull red. 

“Come into the conservatory for a 
moment—I—haven’t kissed you once to- 
day.” 

Evelyn rose slowly to her feet, and all 
eyes followed their stately figures as they 
passed out of the room into the damp, 
sweet-smélling conservatory. 

“Oh, Tom,” she cried, throwing her 
arms about him in utter abandon, “you 
are such a comfort. You are all and more 
than I wish, my love!” 

Tom was too surprised to do more than 
stroke her hair gently, saying soothingly: 

“Tt is all right!” 

Neither saw a white, drawn face pressed 
against the moist panes of the conserva- 
tory, nor heard the strangling cry of dis- 
appointment and agony as a man’ dashed 
out of the gate into the night. Both were 
surprised, however, the next morning, to 
fin¢ Tom’s dress-suit case at the front 
door with his overcoat neatly folded on 
top. 





HUNTING BY 


T HAS ALWAYS been thought that 
an automobile was not suited for 
hunting, but it seems that there is 
hardly anything that the auto cannot 

be forced into doing. One would think it 
would be too noisy, or that it could not 
be made to climb into the inaccessible 
places where the hunter must go to get 
his game, for its services to be available, 
but all of this is removed by the will 
of the one who drives the auto, and wills 
to use it on his hunting expeditions. 

Antelope hunting in Montana is one 
of the keenest sports in which the natives 
of that State indulge, and like many other 
pastimes it has felt the growing influence 
of the motor car. One of the wealthiest 
ranchers in Montana, who has profited 
by the general adaptability of the auto- 
mobile is C. P. Morse, of Billings, who 
in idle periods spends much time hunt- 
ing the elusive antelope and thereby en- 
tertaining his friends in motor cars. 

He has long since discarded: his horses 
and wagons, having found that the auto 
takes him to and from the hunting 
grounds quicker than horses and with less 
trouble. With the cars, he is enabled, also, 
to do a large amount of scouting and 
reconnoitering, and to pursue the ante- 
lopes into the foothills and the rugged 
country where they love to stay. These 
races with the fleet-footed travelers of the 
plains are most exhilarating and exciting. 
The chase is finer sport than the killing, 
and the motor cars keep the little fellows 
hustlinig. 

Hunters in California are now getting 
automobiles that are guaranteed to go up 
steep mountain sides, and not to shy at 
rough places and ridges with rocks and 
cacti. The effort seems to be to get 
a car of such durability and speed that it 
will stand the steep climbs as well as go 
rapidly to and from the hunting places. 
This is like getting a cow of such a char- 
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acter as to produce lots of milk and of 
the highest test of richness in the quality 
of milk. These traits may be found in 
rare instances, but they do not come in 
every herd. Automobiles may, according- 
ly, be manufactured that will bring the 
two results into one machine (man can do 
almost anything when he sets his mind to 
it), but the chances are that_one or other 
of the requirements, either speed or 
strength, will be sacrificed to the other. 
A party near Los Angeles claims to 
have such a car. They took it into the 
coast mountains, along above Santa Mon- 
ica, to hunt deer. They went with a com- 
plete camping outfit and passed all of one 
whole day in beating the brush, after they 
got their machine on top of the mountains 
back of the Malibu ranch. No doubt the 


deer smelled the gasoline and took to their ; 


hiding places in a hurry, for the hunters 
got nothing until the next afternoon. 
Probably the smell of gasoline had been 
waited away, or the animals had grown 
accustomed to it, and came out after a 
drink. 

The buck which they had killed that 
day weighed 150 pounds—they all do, 
when the account is given by an inter- 
ested party. A deer of heavier weight is 
not often given, and one of less, never. 
The hunters had a good time scrambling 
over the rocks, through the brush across 
the gulch to get their prize. But when 
it was borne to the waiting automobile, 
there was only a short wait, and one even- 
ing of venison steaks, before it was car- 
ried quickly back to the city for inspee- 
tion and verification of the hunter’s good 
luck stories. 

One or more hunters have come in with 
remarkable stories of the introduction of 
the automobile to the tribe of bear. 'These 
animals seem to have either a great an- 


tipathy for or a great curiosity about the. 


buzz-wagon. : 
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At any rate, they do not get out 
of the way as rapidly as do other animals 
when the automobile comes upon their 
vision. One party near Lagrange tells a 
rather interesting story, even if it is told 
for effect, of a collision with a big bear 
of the brown variety on the public highway 
nearly twenty-eight miles from any habi- 
tation. 

The bear, according to the automobil- 
ists, rose on his hind legs to give battle 
to their car, which was approaching at the 


rate of forty miles an hour. The emotions 


of both the bear and the occupants of the 
car may be imagined. The occupants, or 
the driver, anyway, with a keen relish of 
the result to the bear, no-doubt had a pic- 
ture of Mr. Bruin sailing about fifty feet 
through the air and lying there ready for 
the taxidermist to begin immediate op- 
erations. 

The bear, beyond a doubt, had strong 
inspirations of how he was going to land 
on that thing that came like a great mem- 
ber of his own family that had been im- 
bibing too freely of fire-water, and was 


out to kill everything at sight and all to- 
gether. 

Neither party realized his highest ex- 
pectations. Bruin, when struck, fell on 
the hood of the machine, and was carried 
thirty yards of the fastest riding he ever 
undertook, before he slipped off and fell 
down by the roadside. His ideas of being 
the champion were sadly shattered. The 
chauffeur was so excited that he forgot 
to ring a bell or stop the car when his 
passenger alighted, but went straight on 
for ten yards and landed in a mud hole. 
Here the car had reached its destination. 
What to do was the next question. So 
the driver backed out. The roar of the 
exhaust sounded like the explosion of 
guns. Rip, rip, rip, boom, came the snort- 
ing thing towards the recumbent bear. 
Like one raised from the dead, he roused 
himself, gave one look at the sputtering 
thing, and fled, ingloriously, into the 
woods. Neither party has been heard to 


say that they were looking for the other 
since their last meeting—neither the au- 
tomohilists. nor the bear. 














THE PARTING 


BY RALPH VELLIQUETTE 


Once in the tender moonlight, and beneath 
A vernal arch, her soul shone from her eyes, 






And faint she whispered, with ambrosial breath, 
“T am thine, dearest!” Ah, the glad surprise 
And joy of that sweet moment, when I held 
My bride-elect within encircling arms, 
With all Love’s haunting doubts and fears dispelled, 


And eyes for naught but her endearing charms. 


’Twas but a dream. No more do I behold 
The tender love-light in her dark eyes shine, 
















For now it is unchanging, clear and cold, 
And like the starlight, solemn and divine. 

The marbles of Love’s tomb gleam ‘pure and white, 
Amidst the verdure of enchanted groves, 

Relieved and mellowed by the tender light 

Which heaven sheds o’er him who lives—and loves. 
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A SMALL CHINESE CITY 


BY ROGER SPRAGUE 


E READ in the fascinating 
pages of Prescott of the 
peculiar and primitive civi- 


lization which the ancient 
Aztecs had worked out for themselves and 
so surprised the Spaniards when they 
landed in Mexico. In chapter after chap- 
ter, we read of their brick and _ stone 
houses, of their cities and temples, of their 
skill as weavers and as workers in metal, 
of their agriculture, and of their arts of 
war and peace. All that is past and gone; 
but when the traveler lands in China, he 
finds himself in the midst of just such a 
primitive civilization, except that it is not 
stained by the cruel barbarities which dis- 
graced the Aztecs and gave the Spaniards 
ample excuse for their conquest of the 
country. It has been said of China, “We 


have here a nation whose civilization, con- 
temporary with that of Nineveh and Baby- 
lon, has been preserved by the accident of 
its isolation for the edification of the criti- 
cal twentieth century.” Any one inter- 
ested in the study of extinct or prehistoric 
civilizations could not do better than 
study that of China. 

No feature of the country seems more 
odd or antiquated to an American than 
does the city wall. In China a city is 
not a city at all unless it is surrounded 
by a wall, which is sometimes roughly 
square, more often roughly circular in 
outline, and rises 25 or 30 feet above the 
ground, while in larger places these figures 
are greatly exceeded. During the year 
that the writer was a resident of the great 
city of Chentu in Western China, his quar- 
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ters at the Provincial College were only 
about five minutes’ walk from the city 
wall, and often in the evening I used to re- 
pair to the top of the wall for a quiet 
stroll. There could be found the best 
promenade in Chentu. Smooth, level, 
well-paved with massive brick, the space 
between the inner and outer parapets is 
40 feet broad. From there, except in the 
immediate vicinity of the city gates, you 
have a view over the river, the groves, and 
even the rice fields of the Chentu plain. 
Indeed, for much of its extent, cultivated 
fields extend up to the very foot of the 
wall. In China, the country is frequently 
as beautiful as the towns are miserable 
and sordid. ‘The consequence was, that 
the view was in marked contrast, as my 
gaze wandered within the city or without. 

Walled cities are scattered over the 
country, usually at intervals of a day’s 
journey (about 30 miles), but it may be 
ima thickly populated district that the in- 
terval is not more than half so great. On 
the Chentu plain there are five walled 
cities within half a day’s journey in dif- 
ferent directions from the capital. In 
more thinly populated sections, the inter- 
val frequently requires two days to tra- 
verse. 

The walled city is not only the business 
center for its district, but is also the offi- 
cial center, both civil and military. With- 
in its confines are located the yamens of 
the magistrates and also the temples of 
the gods. Furthermore, it is the educa- 
tional center. Within the walled cities 
we see whatver is best that the very primi- 
tive civilization of China has to offer. The 
writer has visted many such centers. Let 
me select one and describe it. 

Recently the writer had an opportunity, 
while returning from a year’s residence 
in Chentu, the capital of the province of 
Four Streams, to make a side trip to Yah 
Jo. This city lies four days’ journey south- 
west from Chentu, and is on the main 
road leading into Thibet. Consequently 
the road is paralleled by the telegraph 
line, and the accommodations for travel- 
ers are good; that is, good for China. The 
abcve is not high praise, for in China, if 
you put up at a good inn, it is as though 
you had lodgings in a stable. If at a bad 
inn, it can only be compared to a pig-sty. 
As a rule, the best room is immediately 
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contiguous to the worst smell, but on the 
road to Yah Jo the arrangement is alto- 
gether different. Three nights I slept in 
Chinese inns, and every night the story 
was the same. No unmentionable odors 
obtruded themselves, and every night the 
room possessed a floor which was in good 
condition. Not only was this true at the 
principal towns which mark the ends of 
the regular stages, but also in the small 
towns and villages between. It was not 
until the middle of the last day’s journey 
that a town was reached where the inns 
were really bad. 

Yah Jo is situated on the river Yah, 
which river the traveler, coming from 
Chentu, must cross to reach the city. In 
the winter, this is done on a floating bridge 
made of bamboos bound together. In the 
summer by a ferry. Once across the river, 
the road follows up the bank of a small 
creek, a tributary to the Yah, and crosses 
it by a handsome stone bridge of five 
arches. As soon as you are across the 
bridge, you enter the east suburb of Yah 
Jo, a straight, well-kept street about a 
quarter of a mile long and lined with 
shops. ‘This leads to the East Gate, en- 
tering which you have before you a clean, 
straight street (broad for China), which 
runs right through the city to the West 
Gate. This street is about half a mile 
long. 1 walked from one end to the other 
easily in ten minutes. 

What would you see if you walked along 
this street? The various features which 
weuld present themselves would be _ so 
thoroughly typical of all the large towns 
that it is best to give the description in 
general terms. In all the walled cities of 
Western China, nearly all the features are 
of the same type. A description of one 
such city would in most respects do for 


the rest. There are certain kinds of shops 


which always abound. First and fore- 
most are the shops where food is to be 
bought. ‘There are the restaurants with 
their furnaces where the cooking is done, 
and with lines of bowls set out in front 
filled with vegetables and chopped meat. 
Then there are the tea shops with their 
square tables and numerous customers. 
In fact, the tea shops are the only shops 
im China which never seem to lack for 
trade. The wine shops, with their great, 
swelling, closely-covered jars of wine, are 
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found in all cities. The pork butcher is 
always prominently in evidence, his stock 
in trade being hung ‘close by the side of 
the street. The baker of biscuits made of 
wheat flour is another who is neyer. miss- 
ing, and there are always a shops 
where hulled rice may be bou 


And then there are the shops “devoted to-~ 


the sale of clothing. The maker of Chinese 
caps is always in evidence, usually occupy- 
ing a shop smaller than the average, and 
usually to be seen 1aanufacturing further 
caps to add to his stock in trade, the en- 
tire work being carried on either on the 
counter or immediately behind it. Other 
shops are filled with boots and shoes, and 
others with second-hand clothing. But 
the shops which usually present the most 
prosperous air are those in which cloth is 
sold. These frequently present an at- 
tractive appearance on account of speci- 
mens of the brilliantly flowered cloth with 
which the Chinese cover their quilts be- 
ing hung behind the counter. The profits 
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of the cloth merchants must be enormous 
when sales are made, for customers are 
usually lacking. 

Then.. we. have the workers in metals. 
There are the silversmiths with their glass 
fronted boxes containing ornaments labor- 
iously hammered out from the pure metal ; 
the coppersmiths, with their shop kettles, 
lamps, and@ other utensils hammered from 
sheets of copper; the blacksmiths, each 
shop containing a forge where work is 
probably going on. In order to trade, 
money is needed, and it is never necessary 
to go far to find cash shops, where copper 
cash is exchanged for silver or vice versa. 
These shops, when they do not hang out 
the cash itself, always suspend above the 
counter, as a sign to attract the public, 
two or more wooden representations of 
strings of cash, but of a size much larger 
than the real thing. In the larger cen- 
ters, these are sometimes made of highly- 
polished brass instead of wood. 

A newcomer’s attention would more 
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probably be arrested by the crockery shops 
than by any other. These always present 
a pleasing appearance. Their brilliant 
blue and white wares, neatly arranged 
against the walls in rows that rise from 
fleor to ceiling, always catch the eye. 
These vases and dishes, by the way, have 
all been brought many hundreds of miles 
up the streams from Kiangsi Province. 
The hook stores are seldom calculated 
to strike the observer, but the shops where 
Chinese medicines are sold are always neat 
and. prosperous-looking. The next thing 
after the medicine is the coffin, and the 
coffin-makers are found everywhere and are 
never backward in displaying their wares. 
Besides all these, a class of shops has 
arisen during recent years known as “for- 
eign stores.” At these are sold miscella- 
neous articles imported from foreign coun- 
tries, especially from Japan and Germany. 
It would be a profitless task to try to re- 
count what these stores sell, but the arti- 
cles must be such as will stand long-dis- 
tance transportation and can be _ sold 
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cheaply. Kerosene lamps usually occupy 
a prominent place. Cans of condensed 
milk are to be found. These are elbowed 
by boxes of worsted mittens and by bottles 
of cyanide of potassium, for it is a curious 
fact that this most deadly of poisons is 
freely sold in almost every store which 
carries foreign goods. 

Such are the typical shops to be found 
in abundance in all Chinese cities, nor 
have I exhausted the list, for I have not 
mentioned the sellers of candles, with their 
shops hung with their gaudy wares, red 
without and white within, each attached 
to a splinter of bamboo on which the wick 
is wound; the sellers of sandals, who sup- 
ply the foot-covering for the bearers of 
burdens; and the sellers of lanterns, for 
lanterns of many descriptions are univer- 
sally used in China. 

Were you to visit Yah Jo and traverse it 
from the east gate to the west, you would 
find the street lined with shops of the 
various types which I have been describ- 
ing. They are of the conventional Chi- 
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nese type, wide open to the street by day, 
the fronts being boarded up at night with 
wooden shutters. In order to give a local 
flavor to the place, you would also find 
shops where hemp cloth and: cordage are 
retailed. You would find the street well 
paved ; in the center, with broad flags; on 
either side with cobbles. You would find 
the streets well swept; in fact, as clean 
and neat as in any city in China. As you 
entered the gate, were you to glance ahead, 
you would see in the distance two tall 
poles, each of these poles carrying a clumsy 
square construction about half way up, re- 
sembling a huge crow’s nest. These poles 
are planted opposite the entrance of the 
Daotai Yamen, where the official in charge 
of the prefecture resides. This yamen is 
just half way from the east gate to the 
west, and is as near as may be to the cen- 
ter of the city. In that part of the main 
street near the yamen, the quality of the 
shops is best. As you recede towards the 
gates, the quality of the shops falls off. 
On this street are also located all the prin- 
cipal inns, and yet if you were to walk 
from the east gate to the west, you would 
not see a single handsome shop front, or 
brilliantly decorated entrance. And if you 
were to explore the city, you would find 
only one business establishment which 
you would be tempted to stop and admire. 
Only one which is well built and hand- 
somely decorated according to the higher 
laws of Chinese taste. This is a bank near 
the north gate. 

The plan of the city is simple. One long 
main street running from the east gate to 
the west, paralleled by two other streets, 
one on each side. These are connected by 
five cross streets. On these cross streets 
you would find a poorer class of shops, oc- 
cupied by workers in wood, and makers 
of clothing, corresponding to our cabinet 
makers and tailors. 

Most of the temples and yamens, except 
of course the Daotai Yamen, are located on 
the street which lies south of the main 
street and parallel to it. Among these are 
the temple of the city god, where are dis- 
played the carved groups representing 
the tortures of the Buddhist hell. Whether 
there is a Buddhist heaven does not ap- 
pear from an inspection of their temples. 
But that there is a place for the punish- 
ment of the unrepentant sinner is always 


through the ceiling. 
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impressed upon the visitor. The carvings 
represent the victims as being driven into 
fiery furnaces, as being skinned alive, and 
as undergoing other tortures too frightful 
to relate. 

Close to this temple is located the resi- 
dence of the American missionaries. Were 
you to pay them a visit, you would enter 
by a typical Chinese gate set in a high 
brick wall. A typical gate, I said, but in 
one respect there is a difference. There 
are no Gate Gods painted on it. As soon 
as you had passed within, instead of find- 
ing yourself in a Chinese court-yard, your 
path would lie through the center of a 
broad lawn up to a “brick house of an 
American type. In front is a veranda ten 
feet deep, with a roof supported by brick 
pillars. ‘The house itself is about 45x30 
feet in dimensions. Entering, you would 
find yourself in a hall containing a fire- 
place hefore which is spread a great tiger 
skin. To right and left are offices for the 
head missionary and assistant missionary. 
These offices each contain a roll-top desk, 
dictionaries on stands, tables, shelves and 
the usual office furniture. 

At the end of the hall is a door open- 
ing into a large room which might be 
termed the parlor, or the library or the 
general living room. As a maiter of fact, 
it is a combination of all three. It is a 
long room provided with a fireplace and 
mantel. The function of the fireplace has 
been superseded by a stove from Chicago. 
The latter stands before the disused and 
closed grate, its black chimney ascending 
On the floor are rugs, 
mostly of American carpet, except one 
made of pieces of dog fur, obviously a 
local product. Scattered around the room 
are half a dozen big, roomy easy chairs 
and two small American rocking chairs. 
Also a sofa, an organ, a writing table, a 
small writing desk, a small book-case for 
hymn-books, a larger book-case contain- 
ing about 250 volumes. Some of these are 
reference works—Library of Universal 
History, Hours with the Bible, Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, History of the Bap- 
tists. Others are works of standard litera- 
ture—Works of Wm. Shakespeare, Poems 
by Robert Browning, Poems by Mrs. Rob- 
ert Browning. Besides these there are 


perhaps a hundred volumes of light mod- 
“Old 


ern fiction—‘‘Mr. Crewe’s Career,” 
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Gorgon Graham,” “The House of Mirth.” 
On the mantel a handsome clock flanked 
by two photographs of California scenery. 
A few Chinese vases stand en the book- 
case and mantel. A dozen pictures hang 
on the wall—“The Angelus,” “Stag at 
Bay,” “An English Village Scene,” rep- 
resenting. the congregation returning from 
church. 

The room is provided with two great 
broad windows calculated to furnish plenty 
of light during the dull, grey weather of 
a Western .China winter. They can also 
be thrown wide open in order to furnish 
plenty of air during the hot, stifling-West- 
ern China summer, for these windows do 
not rise and fall as windows do in America 
—hut swing back.on hinges. 

A dining room adjoins the parlor, and 
behind the house is a small veranda en- 
tirely surrounded by wire netting: This 
place is used as a dining room during the 
summer. ao 

Upstairs are the bedrooms, while the 
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kitchen is in a semi-detached wing. 

Yah Jo possesses the usual four city 
gates, north, south, east and west, and 
one in addition—the small north gate. 
Between the north gate and the small 
north gate, andnot far from the wall, are 
situated the American mission church and 
hospital. ‘The latter is a large, solidly 
constructed building, but is not handsome. 

Close to the northeast wall is the Ro- 
mar: Catholic mission. This is much the 
most pretentious place in the city, with its 
pillared arcades, its large church in imi- 
tation of the Gothic Cathedrals of Europe, 
and its gaudy decorations. The mission 
is defended by a high brick wall, with 
towers for marksmen located at each cor- 
ner. 

Yah Jo Fu is a place of some import- 
ance for two reasons. First, it is the offi- 
cial center for a large district. Next, it is 
the center of am important tea-growing 
district. ‘ihe tea industry of Yah Jo has 
already been described by Mr. Archibald 
Lit*le in his delightful volume, “Mt. Omei 
and Beyond.” Consequently, it is not 
necessary for me to tell the story over 
again. I may say, however, that the qual- 
ity of the tea being sent to Thibet has 
greatly improved since Mr. Little’s visit. 
I entered a tea hong and watched the pro- 
cess of preparing the goods for shipment. 
I particularly inquired the value of the 


tea and learned that the best grade being 


sent out was worth sixteen ounces of sil- 
ver per piaul (133 lbs.) A cheaper grade 
was worth five or six ounces. The large 
tea hongs are located on the same cross 
street as the American hospital and close 


- to it. * 


* Yah Jo is the point where tea is col- 
lected and forwarded into Thibet. The 
tea comes.up the river on rafts and arrives 
in great, bulky packages, weighing hun- 
dreds of pounds. It is repacked in long, 
narrow packages, a number of which 
are fastened on a man’s back, and he 
tramps off for Da Jen Lu. The casual 
observer would be struck by the fact that 
thev carry tea out of Yah Jo, and carry 
coal into it. The local coal supply comes 
from a point about 30 English miles to 
the west, and every day during the early 
part of the afternoon the main street is 
lined on both sides for much of its length 
coolies with coal. Each man carries a 
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Traveling in Western China by sedan chair. 


basket of coal strapped to his back, and 
on top of this basket the large pieces are 
piled perhaps a foot above his head. He 
is provided with a short crutch about 3 
feet long. When he arrives im the city, he 
takes his stand by the side of the way, 
plants the crutch under his basket and 
waits for a customer. So the coal is sold 
without the aid of a middleman. 

One feature of the city is very surprising 
to a new-comer; namely, the city wall. 
The usual Chinese city wall is a bank of 
earth on the inside, faced with stone on 
the outside, and the greater part of Yah 
Jo is defended by a low wall of the con- 
ventional type about 15 or 18 feet high. 
But on the south side the wall assumes 
enormous proportions, for it rises at least 
200 feet above the city. One looks at it 
from within and sees it rising as steeply 
as any city wall, and wonders how it 
came about. As a matter of fact, it is a 
natura] formation, a narrow sharp-crested 
hill. Between the foot of the hill and the 
river is a plain, and it is on this plain that 
the city is located. The hill has been util- 
ized as a natural wall, for it is about as 
steep as a city wall usually is on the in- 
side. On the outside, it has not been cut 
to a perpendicular and faced with stone, 





but has been left as nature made it, ex- 
cept for a stone parapet placed on the 
summit. 

From this hill, not only can fine bird’s- 
eye views be had over the city, but also the 
mountains can be seen to great advan- 
tage. Yah Jo is situated at the beginning 
of the great Thibetan highland, and might 
be described as the “jumping-off place” 
for parties headed into the interior of that 
country. 

The writer’s visit was made near the 
end of January, and some idea of the 
mildness of the climate may be obtained 
from the fact that trade was going on 
briskly into the interior. A party of mis- 
sionaries was leaving for Da Jen Lu, eight 
days’ journey to the west, a day’s journey 
in the mountains averaging 20 English 
miles. On the third day it would be nec- 
essary to cross a pass 9,700 feet high, but 
no deep snow was expected or probable. 
During my stay of eight days at Yah Jo, 
one day was cold, disagreeable and drizzly. 
During the remaynder of the time the days 
were frequently brilliant with sunshine, 
which made walking uncomfortably warm 
for a person in ordinary winter clothing. 

The navigation of the Yah River is al- 
most entirely by bamboo rafts, and one of 
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the experiences to which the traveler vis- 
iting this section looks forward is his de- 
scent of the Yah river from Yah Jo to 
Kiating, shooting the rapids and winding 
through the picturesque gorge nearly a 
thousand feet in depth and very narrow. 


I said good-bye to the American mis- 
sionaries, by whom I had been most hos- 
pitably and courteously, entertained, em- 
barked on my raft, shot down the river, 
and in the remarkably short time of two 
days was in Kiating. 











CAN CAMPHOR BE PRODUCED IN 
CALIFORNIA ? 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


supply of the well-known drug be- 

ing obtained from the Island of 
Formosa, which belongs to the Japanese. 
Though the clever and industrious sub- 
jects of the Mikado conduct nearly all 
their enterprises according to the most 
approved modern methods, their camphor 
plantations are managed in a very unsci- 
entific way. They simply let the cam- 
phor trees grow until they are fifty years 
old, then cut them down and extract the 
camphor gum from the wood. This pro- 
cess is both slow and extravagant. It is 
helieved by many Americans who are anx- 
ious to deprive the Japanese of their 
monopoly of the world’s camphor, and 
who have examined the question, that cam- 
phor of as good a quality as the Formosan 
can be grown in the United States. Cam- 
phor trees will survive a temperature of 
20 deg. or lower. In Florida, Southern 
California and a wide strip of territory 
contiguous to the Gulf of Mexico the tem- 
perature never goes down low enough for 
a sufficiently long time to kill camphor 
trees, of which many are already flourish- 
ing in the southern counties of California. 
Experiments are being made by Profes- 
sor Duncan, head of the Department of 


AMPHOR is a gum produced by 
{ the camphor tree, nearly the whole 





Agricultural Chemistry of the University 
of Kansas for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether camphor-trees grown on Ameri- 
can soil will yield enough camphor, and 
of a high enough quality, to render their 
cultivation profitable. Recently some cam- 
phor produced on a plantatiom in the 
island of Jamaica was sent to England, 
but did not find favor there on account of 
its inferiority to the Formosan gum. The 
Kansas professor is endeavoring to ascer- 
tain what difference there is between the 
Formosan and Jamaican gum, and to dis- 
cover a means of refining the latter so as 
to make its quality equal to that of For- 
mosan camphor. [f it is found that cam- 
phor of good merchantable quality can be 
produced in the United States in sufficient 
quantity, a new American industry will 
arise. It has already been determined 
that the leaves of camphor trees grown in 
this country contain a large amount of the 
gum, and if the trees will stand cutting 
back at intervals of five years or so, cam- 
phor can be produced at a profit. Like al- 
most everything else, camphor brings a 
much higher price now than it did some 
years ago, and it is likely that it will be- 
come even more expensive, as the Japan- 
ese methods of production are crude anid 
wasteful. 
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HERE AND THERE IN SHARKDOM 


BY LEWIS R. FREEMAN 


E GUSTIBUS non est disputan- 
dum” is a truth of wide applica- 
tion, holding good no less gener- 
ally in the animal kingdom than 

in that of man, and in neither more force- 
fully than in sharkdom. What is one 
shark’s meat is quite likely to be another 
shark’s poison, and because a certain thing 
is sauce to the voracious “man-eater,” it 
does not necessarily follow that it will be 
sauce for his epicurean cousin, the “ham- 
mer-head.” 

Regarding the tastes of the sharks of 
any one locality it is usually possible to 
speak more definitely, but still with no 
degree of certainty, and even the likes and 
dislikes of a single known individual can- 
not be pinned down and charted as with 
square and compass. This latter fact was 
well borne out by the action of a grizzly 
old fourteen-footer—identified by the 
rusted stump of a harpoon planted just 
aft his dorsal—which I chanced to observe 
one day down at Tongatabu, in the South 
Pacific. The natives pointed him out to 
me as he nosed his way about among the 
other sharks that were nibbling gingerly 
at the outside corners of tempting hunks 
of salt beef lowered for their especial de- 
lectation, and said that this was the 
seventh year they had fished for him, with 
everything from “charmed” cocoanuts and 
shiny tomato cans to plucked live pelicans 
and suckling pigs, without even coming 
near to landing him. 

‘‘None has ever seen him so much as 
smell the bait,” said a white-haired old 
fellow, “and from that we know he must 
be tabu. Now we no longer give him no- 
tice, for we understand that he must be 
fed and protected by the Evil One.” 

Hardly were these words spoken before 
the great harpooned tail of the wily mon- 
ster in question gave a vigorous swish, a 
smooth, mouse-colored body shot up 
through the water, and two triple rows 





of gleaming ivories opened and closed up- 
on-—nothing more or less than a_ bare 
hook that its owner was pulling up for re- 
baiting after it had been dexterously 
striped by the “‘sleight-of-mouth” per- 
formance of some member of the ruck 
down among the trees of the pink coral 
forest. 

Yet the general trend of the gastro- 
nomic preferences of the sharks of any 
single bay or island, or even group of 
islands, is usually understood sufficiently 
well for practical purposes, and if the 
natives or old residents advise against 
bathing in certain localities, it is best not 
to take the chance. In few parts of the 
world are sharks more plentiful than 


among the atolls of the Tuamotu or Low 


Archipelago, the most southeasterly of the 
South Sea groups, but in spite of the fact 
that the natives, whether engaged in fish- 
ing, pearling or swimming for pleasure, 
expose themselves constantly in the waters 
infested by these monsters, loss of life 
from that source is rarely heard of. 

It was on the long, low island of Faka- 
riva of the Tuamotu group that I was sit- 
ting one afternoon in the shade of the 
galvanized-iron veranda of the principal 
trading store of the village, watching with 
no little enjoyment the amusing antics 
of a hig band of supremely happy young- 
sters who were disporting themselves in 
the limpid waters of the lagoon. Presently 
a number of men came down to the beach, 
straightened out the coils of some heavy 
lines, baited up a lot of big chain-lead- 
ered hooks, and began throwing them out 
among the swimmers. 

“Wake up!” I shouted to my host, the 
trader, giving his hammock a_ vigorous 
shake. “Isn’t it rather a-risky proceed- 
ing throwing fish-hooks in where a lot of 
naked boys are swimming? What if they 
should happen to snag one of the young- 
sters ?” 
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“Boys ’r’ all right,” came in a muffled 
yawn from under the trader’s koui fibre 
hat. “Them coves ain’t fishin’ fer boys; 
only fishin’ fer sharks.” 

“Sharks!” I scoffed—“sharks in there 
where those boys are swimming! Wake 
up, man; you’re talking in your sleep.” 
And thus admonished, the trader sat up, 
yawned, stretched himself, drank a glass 
of absinthe, and, finally, explained that, 
as a rule, sharks in the Tuamotus did not 
care for boys, particularly in those locali- 
ties where it was the custom to fish for 
them daily with succulent lumps of salt 
pork. 

Three hundred miles to the north of 
the low-lying Tuamotus, where the rocky 
cliffs of the volcanic Marquesas stand as 
the most easterly outposts of the South 
Sea Islands, conditions are quite the re- 
verse. There, salt pork, as far as its use 
for shark bait is concerned, is a drug on 
the market, and boy—or anything else 
that will squeal, squawk or squirm, bleat, 
bleed or bluster-—has the call. 

The Marquesas, however, together with 
the Solomons and New Hebrides, both of 
which groups lie a few degrees north and 
west of Australia, are the only islands of 
the South Pacific where cannibalism is 
still practiced ; so that “boy,” if he is sac- 
rificed at all in that neck of the Pacific, is 
rather too recherche a morsel for use even 
as shark bait. The favorite substitute is 
a chicken that has been picked alive and 
vigorously scoured with a sheaf of tatoo- 
ing needles to bring its color up to the 
ruddy hue that is supposed to be the most 
popular with the sharks of that latitude. 
Pigs and kids are also used, and, as a der- 
nier resort when no live bait is obtainable, 
a hunk of beef from the unbled carcass of 
one of the wild cattle which abound in 
several of the larger islands. 

In Samoa, in the American island of 
Tutuila, and the German island of Upo- 
lou, one may bathe with impunity inside 
the reefs, but in the large German island 
of Savaii, if a stranger ventures beyond 
his knees into the water at any point, he 
is pretty sure to be bodily pulled back by 
the ever-vigilant natives to prevent his 
being pulled off in the opposite direction 
by the no less vigilant sharks. In these 
islands they have a legend of a man and 
a maid who eloped from Savaii, fled to 
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Tutuila, and were there turned, respect- 
ively, into a shark and a turtle, by a god or 
devil, or something of the kind, into whose 
hands they chanced to fall. ‘As a proof 
of this story, the natives claim that if 
you go out and sing on a moonlight night 
at the end of a certain point near the vil- 
lage of Leone, the shark and the turtle will 
appear to you. 

When they told this story to a friend 
and myself during a recent cruise through 
these islands, the former said that he was 
quite ready to believe the transformation 
part of it because our outrigger canoe had 
“turned turtle” that very morning, while 
a native dealer who had sold us curios 
was nothing if not a shark. But in the 
matter of the power of music to call up 
the loving couple we were both agreed 
that we would like a demonstration. So 
that very night a party of a score or more’ 
of the villagers escorted us out to the 
point in question and started up a good 
lively Samoan “himinee.” ‘They had fin- 
ished a swinging Kanaka rowing song and 
were just getting under way with a local 
version of an old English ballad which 
begins “Oh, me nevah will forget you,” 
and goes on with a half-dozen lines of 
“La, la, la, las,” to the end of each verse, 
when the unmistakable fin of a “tiger” 
began to cut back and forth across the 
rippling moon path. Almost simultane- 
ously a black lump began showing above 
the water immediately in front of us, and 
presently the natives called attention to 
the fact that it was slowly rising from the 
water, adding that the turtle was getting 
ready to swim away after the shark. It 
was at this juncture that my observant 
companion noted that the tide was rapid- 
ly falling, and after ricochetting a round 
of bullets from our Colts off the back of 
the quondam maiden without stirring her 
into activity, we went back to the village 
fully convinced that the story was a fab- 
rication, the shark a coincidence and the 
turtle a black rock. 

The Hawaiian Islands, like the Mar- 
quesas, are another “live bait” group, and 
the favorite method of “‘fishing” employed 
by some of the white “sportsmen” of 
Honolulu—a practice given scant pub- 
licity for obvious reasons—is for barbar- 
ity, worthy to rank with anything con- 
ceived by the Kanakas in their worst days 
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of cannibalism. On the reef near the 
narrow passage to the harbor—one can: see 
it to the right of the inbound steamer if 
the tide is low—has been built a circular 
wall of coral blocks, appropriately dubbed 
the “shark pen.” At high water the top 
of the encircling wall is submerged to a 
depth of three or four feet, while at low 
water it stands about the same distance 
above the surface. 

The night before a morning of sport is 
scheduled, the body of a condemned horse 
or mule is secured from the city pound, 
taken out in a scow and anchored in the 
middle of the “pen” at high water, its 
presence there never failing to attract a 
goodly number of sharks to the spot. These 
latter, becoming engrossed in their ban- 
quet, fail to notice that the lowering water 
is cutting off all chance of escape, and, as 
a result, are ready to hand for the early 
morning’s sport of the patrons of the en- 
terprise. ‘I'he healthful and invigorating 
pastime of the “members” consists in vari- 
ations of walking jauntily around the top 
of the wall and harpooning or shooting 
the gamey leviathans. 

The barbarity I have alluded to, how- 
ever, is not charged on the ground of kill- 
ing the sharks in the fashion described— 
the destruction of those monsters, in what- 
ever manner accomplished, being gener- 
ally considered quite as proper and legiti- 
mate as the killing of noxious snakes and 
other reptiles—but rather because of the 
fact that the animal used as a lure, while 
popularly supposed to be dead when an- 
chored, is, on the contrary, very much 
alive. I am not speaking from hearsay 
in this matter, but from personal observa- 
tion, it chancing that a party of us on a 
small yacht, on the last slant home of a 
tedious beat up to Honolulu from Pearl 
Harbor, ran full onto the “anchoring com- 
mittee” just as if was completing its 
preparations preliminary to the club’s 
Sunday morning outing. The “bait,” a 
broken-down mule from one of the sugar 
plantations, had still enough life in it 
to tees vigorously against the treat- 
ment it was receiving, and its tendency to 
“drag anchor” was giving the committee 
a good deal of worry. Two of the mem- 
bers of the organization whom we put 
ashore unblushingly confessed that they 
had never used anything else but live bait. 
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“We tried meat as a starter,” they said, 
“but it was no go. The sharks hereabouts 
must have blood, and the only way we 
can serve it up to them attractively is in 
the manner you have seen. Sheep and 
pigs won’t do, because, as a rule, they 
don’t last long enough to keep the sharks 
till the tide goes down. The exigencies.of 
the sport demand mules or horses.” 

“Exigencies of the sport!” I am not 
able to say whether or not the S. P. C. A. 
has a branch in Honolulu. 

Tn the western islands of the South 
Pacific the sharks seem to take almost any 
kind of bait, and it is rarely that one sees 
a schooner or steamer at anchor without 
two or three heavy lines dangling over its 
stern. Watching a shark line is tedious 
business, but it is strictly necessary to | 
know when a monster is hooked, as his 
frantic rushes, if allowed to go unchecked, 
are pretty sure to cause some part of the 
line, leader or even his own anatomy, to 
give way and result in his escape. The 
old scheme of tying the line to the big toe 
and going asleep would probably answer 
all right as far as arousing the fisherman 
was concerned, but would hardly leave him 
in a condition to give the shark the imme- 
diate and imperative attention demanded. 
To this end, the officers on the inter-island 
poats have hit on an ingenious plan. In- 
stead of taking in their lines when the 
hour for the long noonday siesta arrives, 
they run a stout piece of marline twine 
from the line up to the steam whisile, 
leaving it for the shark to announce the 
circumstance of his being hooked by 
sounding a toot. 

One regrets to learn that the inventor 
of this clever expedient, a purser of the 
Australian steamer Waorangi, lost his 
position as the result of his first experi- 
ment. This came about through his 
faulty judgment in running the main line 
—instead of the comparatively light 
twine now used to establish that connec- 
tion—up to the whistle. The latter gave 
forth a brave toot in response to the first 
tentative pull of the big “tiger” at the 
other end of the line, but the blast was 
in the nature of a swan sohg. An instant 
later, with a parting shriek of agony, the 
whistle was wrenched from the funnel, 
and, carrying the binnacle stand and a 
trail of hammocks along with it, vanished 
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over the side, spinning like a taffrail log 
in the wake of the flying shark. On the 
Waorangi was forced the ignominy of an- 
nouncing her goings and comings at the 
rest of the ports on her homeward run by 
means of a fog horn. 

The fact that popular observations of 
the ways of sharks is largely limited to 
their dilly-dallyings with baited hooks is 
respontible for the very general belief 
that it is necessary for them to turn on 
their backs before taking food in their 
mouths. This impression is erroneous. 
{ating from pieces of meat suspended on 
a line does not represent the normal con- 
dition under which the shark feeds, and to 
regard as characteristic the attitudes he 
assumes under such circumstances is ‘as 
unreasonable as to similarly class the an- 
tics of a boy trying to take a bite from 
an apple on a string at a Holloween party. 

Even when a piece of meat is free from 
the hook and the shark is satiated or sus- 
picious, he will often roll over and allow 
it to settle gently into his mouth; but this 
is not because he is physically unable to 
handle it otherwise. Throw a piece of red 
beef between three or four hungry “tigers” 
of non-vivisectionist propensities, and you 
wil! see the quickest of them snap it out 
of sight with only the slightest listing of 
his body to one side or the other. Sharks 
turn slightly in feeding for exactly the 
same reason that people tip their heads 
slightly in kissing—because their noses 
would get in the way if they didn’t— 
but to claim that the one must turn on 
his back to eat is as absurd as to assert 
that the other must stand on his head to 
kiss. 

Shark skin, shark teeth, shark oil, shark 
meat and several other products of the 
dead shark are articles of greater or lesser 
utility, but I have never heard of but one 
instance where the living shark was put 
to a practical use. This was when they 
used him as a prison guard in the old 
days when British convicts were  trans- 
ported to Australia, the monster serving 
this purpose for many years at the Port 
Arthur settlement, ten miles south of 
Hobart, the present capital of Tasmania. 
The prisons at this point, some of which 
may still be seen, were situated on a pe- 
ninsula whose only connection with the 
mainland was by a long, narrow strip of 


sometimes calculated to awaken, 
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sand called, from its peculiar configura- 
tion, the “EHaglehawk’s Neck.” 

The convicts were allowed considerable 

liberty on the peninsula, but to prevent - 
their escape to the mainland, half-starved 
bloodhounds were chained in such a man- 
ner that their orbits of swing overlapped 
all the way across the narrowest portion 
of the “Neck.” Several prisoners having 
avoided the “bloodhound zone” by swim- 
ming, the authorities adopted the effective 
but grewsome expedient of feeding the 
sharks at this point several times a day. 
In a few weeks the place became liter- 
ally alive with the voracious “man-eaters,” 
and from that time on the only convict 
that ever escaped accomplished his pur- 
pose by rolling up in kelp and working 
himself along, inch by inch, timing his 
movements to correspond with those of 
the other heaps of seaweed that were be- 
ing rolled by the surf. 

There are still great numbers of sharks 
to be found about the Eaglehawk’s Neck, 
and it was there a year or so ago that | 
witnessed the phenomenon of a number of 
these monsters, like so many warships go- 
ing into dry dock, as it were, to have their 
bottoms scraped. Like other leviathans 
of the deep—animate and inanimate—the 
shark occasionally suffers from barnacles 
and other marine parasites that attach 
themselves to his hide. On the upper side 
of the Eaglehawk’s Neck is a broad, flat 
reef of coral, washed at low tide by only 
a foot or two of water. To this place the 
sharks with “foul bottoms” are wont to 
resort, and, after picking out a spot where 
their bodies are just awash, lie for hours 
while the gently moving waves rock and 
rub them back and forth against the rough 
coral of the reef. This “nature treatment” 
is said to be most efficacious, and the spec- 
tacle of a dozen or more big “tigers” doz- 
ing contentedly as the warm waters sway 
them lazily to and fro, and every now and 
then squirming in a pleased sort of way, — 
as a dog when his spine is rubbed, is 
for the 
moment at least, a feeling almost akin to 
sympathy for these most universally 
dreaded and detested of all God’s crea- 
tures. 

New Zealand hoasts the most, and, as 
far as I know, the only popular shark 
in the world. This is the famous “Pelo- 
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rus Jack,” who makes his home in one 
of the great Southern sounds, and who 
has not been known to fail to come out to 
meet a single steamer visiting that local- 
ity in the last twenty years. He invaria- 
bly joins the boat at the same point in 
the passage, follows in its wake during the 
trip abopt-the sound, to take leave of it 
again at’the identical spot where-he picked 
it up. His regular -and gentlemanly hab- 
its have made him the subject of no small 
amount of preferential treatment, not the 
least unusual of which is the greeting and 
taking leave of him with such hearty old 
British choruses as “We all love J ack” and 
“When Jack comes home again.” 

Tourists always refer to him as “Good 
old Pelorus.” but his “goodness” is a 
thing that none of them ever appears to 
try to cultivate at*closer quarters than 
from behind the rail of the poop deck. Pe- 
lorus always keeps near the surface of the 
water while in attendance on. the steamer, 
which obliging habit is résponsible for 
the fact that he is credited with having 
been the subject of more snapshots, good 
and bad, than any other object in New 
Zealand. 

Speaking of snapshots, I was slfown in 
Sydney what is justly regarded as one 
of the most remarkable photographs of 
any description ever taken—that of a 
shark in the act of seizing a boy. This 
photo is in the ,possession of a nephew of 
Sir John Outram, the famous English ex- 
plorer, by whom it was taken a number of 
years ago in the harbor of Colombo. The 
photographer was standing with his cam- 
era ready to make an exposure on some 
hoys who were diving for coins, when the 
grim tragedy which forms the subject of 
the print in question was suddenly en- 
acted before him, and he pressed the bulb, 
as he afterwards admitted, quite uncon- 
sciously. The picture, which is of a 4x5 
size, shows the head and shoulders and the 
frantically-tossed arms of the victim above 
the water, and in good focus. On the face, 
with its staring eyes and open mouth, was 
caught an expression of the supremest sur- 
prise and terror. Of the shark, only the 
upper half is visible, and this is somewhat 
blurred on accognt of the disturbance of 
the surface and the refraction of the 
water. The details of the head, however, 
with its great jaws closed upon a thigh 
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of the unfortunate youth, may be distinct- 
ly traced. That the exposure was made 
at the very instant of attack is conclusive- 
ly proven by the fact that another of the 
boys, who had apparently just risen to 


‘the surface, is holding up a coin and grin- 


ning his appreciation in the direction of 
the passengers. 

Sharks have a number of natural ene- 
mies which they are called on to fight 
from time to time, and the worst of these 
is probably the swordfish. I have never 
heard a well-authenticated account of a 
battle between the two, however, but in 
Northern Australia I picked up some re- 
liable data on a finish fight between a six- 
teen foot “man-eater” and an alligator 
of almost equal proportions. This unique 
contest, strangely enough, took place in 
what was supposed to be a shark and alli- 
gator-proof bathing inclosure at Port 
Darwin, on the Gulf of Carpenteria. A 
tremendous spring tide, however, had 
raised the water for several feet above 
the tops of the piles of which the enclo- 
sure was constructed, and during this 
period of submersion the ill-mated levia- 
thans had found their way inside. There 
were no witnesses of the hostilities that 
must have immediately followed, but the 
next morning early, would-have-been 
bathers found several sections of shark 
floating about the surface of their plunge, 
together with a slightly-scarred, but ap- 
parently uninjured fourteen-foot alliga- 
tor. 

Since this memorable encounter, the 
favorite tourist souvenir of Port Darwin 
is in the form of a pocketbook, guaranteed 
to be constructed of a “half and half” 
combination of the skins of the principals. 
Several thousand of these interesting 
keep-sakes have already been sold, and I 
was assured on good authority that an 
equal number was in stock or in process 
of elaboration; which, I take it, goes to 
prove that, while the hides of the shark 
and alligator are wonderfully tough, they 
must also be susceptible of illimitable ex- 
tension. 

A “shark pen” story somewhat similar 
to the above I heard -from an officer of the 
‘“Minnesota,”:»while that battleship was 
visiting the Pacific Coast on its cruise 
with the fleet around the world. The in- 
cident occurred in that notorious shark 
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nest, Magdalena Bay, during the fleet’s 
period of target practice there. The 
morning plunge overside regularly en- 
joyed by the officers and men in many 
tropical ports is out of the question at 
this point. There is, to be sure, no record 
of any one in the navy having been at- 
tacked by a shark in these waters, a fact 
not so remarkable when it is also learned 
that there is no record of any one having 
exposed himself. The closest call, per- 
haps, was that of a well-known lieutenant- 
commander who took a dive into the bath- 
ing pen at the same time that this small 
enclosure was occupied by a twelve-foot 
“tiger.” The bathing pen is a thirty-by- 
thirty railed-in enclosure on the shore of 
the bay which was built with the ostensi- 
ble purpose of keeping sharks out, not in. 
The combination of a heavy wind and 
tide, however, flooded the top rail to a 
depth of a foot or two, and the shark in 
some manner nosed his way in and was 
left captive when the water subsided. The 
water of the pen was murky from the ac- 
tion of the tide on the bottom, but there 
was nothing in its dull translucence to 
awaken suspicion in the minds of the half- 
dozen officers who, hot and dusty from a 
twenty-mile ride into the interior, were 
preparing for a dip. The commander in 
question—a man noted for his nervous 
haste in doing things—was well ahead of 
the others in stripping for his plunge, a 
fact which was entirely responsible for 
his having had to bear alone the shock of 
the discovery that the pen was.already oc- 
cupied. With a snort of contempt for the 
slowness of his companions, he sprang 
from the rocks and disappeared under the 
cool water in a long, deep, comfortable- 
looking dive. An instant later the pen 
was a vortex of white foam, in the midst 
of which whirled the white shoulders of 
the commander, and through which cut 
with lightning slashes the black dorsal 
and tail fins of the big shark. Yelling 
like a Commanche, the frightened swim- 
mer reached the outer palings at the end 
of a half-dozen desperate over-hand 
strokes, clambered over the barrier, tum- 
bled into the water beyond, and, wide- 
eyed with terror, started lunging right off 
toward the open sea. When he was finally 
recalled to the bank, it was to declare that 
the pen was literally alive with sharks, 


and not even after the*ubiquitous man- 
eater, riddled with bullets from the revol- 
vers of his brother officers, harpooned by 
a bunch of Chinese fishermen, and las- 
sooed by a company of Mexican vaqueros, 
was hauled out on the beach, could he be 
made to believe that the score or more of 
its fellows among which he imagined he 
had plunged had not escaped. Inasmuch 
as a frightened shark has never been 
known to touch so much as a piece of raw 
beef, it would appear that the impetuous 
officer was never in real danger of any- 
thing but heart failure and a slap or two 
from the monster’s tail. 

Of the power of the shark at close quar- 
ters to set the human heart a-flutter, I 
am able to furnish a word of first-hand 
testimony, though the experience cannot 
be rated as other than a comparatively 
tame one. It occurred in Suva Harbor, 
Fiji, during a recent yachting trip through 
the South Pacific. They had told us in 
Samoa that Suva Bay was a popular resort 
for sharks, and graphic verification was 
furnished on the morning following our 
arrival. It had been the custom of the 
men of the party in all the harbors we 
had visited up to this point, both in the 
Nerth and South Pacific, to begin the 
day with a morning plunge over the rail, 
a practice which, though not recommended 
by the old residents, we had never deemed 
sufficiently dangerous to warrant deny- 
ing ourselves the refreshing pleasure of. 
No one had been threatened by a shark, 
and only three or four lurking black fins 
had heen seen in the course of a six 
months’ voyage. So it was with no mis- 
givings that I, drowsy with sleep, pulled 
on my suit on the first morning in Suva 
and plunged over the rail in my wonted 
eye-opening’ dive. The following account 
of what happened I take from the diary 
of Captain 8S , who was about to go 
over himself when the diversion occurred : 

“Three or four seconds after F ’s 
disappearance, I saw him come sputtering 
up through the water, gain the starboard 
gangway in a half-dozen frenzied lunges, 
to come clambering aboard and collapse, 
speechless with fright, on a cockpit tran- 
som. Simultaneously, a great shaft of 
greenish-white shot like a meteor under 
the stern, and an instant later a chorus of 
excited yells broke out on the deck of 
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the Wanaka, the Union Steamship Com- 
pany’s mailboat which had come in dur- 
ing the night and anchored just beyond 
us. The commotion was caused by the 
hooking on a line hanging over the 
steamer’s stern of a huge tiger shark, a 
monster so heavy that it required lines 
from two steam winches to land its floun- 
dering twenty feet of length upon the 
deck. ! 
“F——— could never explain anything 
beyond the fact that, on approaching the 
surface, he suddenly became aware of a 
round, greenish blurr—lighter in color 
than the water—increasing in size at a 
prodigious rate, and forthwith, being 
seized with terror, got back on deck with 
the loss of as little time as possible. We 
have figured it out that the shark, balked 
in his rush for a bite of man, sought solace 
in bolting the hunk of salt beef on the end 
of the Wanaka’s line, as not five seconds 
time elapsed between one event and the 
other. 

A sailor on the poop of the Wanaka was 
about to bawl a warning to us regarding 
the danger of bathing overside, followed 
with his eyes the course of the shark from 
the stern of the Lurline to the hook which 
brought it to grief.” 

The rest of our bathing in Suva was 
done with the aid of a sailor and a water- 
bucket. : 

Mark Twain’s story of the shark that 
swallowed a newspaper in: the Thames and 
earried it to Australia in advance of the 
steamer, there to be caught and opened by 
Cecil Rhodes, who promptly made his start 
in life as the result of an advance “tip” 
that he read in the journal, may be, like 
the newspaper which figured in it, a little 
“far-fetched ;” nevertheless, those mon- 
sters have been known to perform gastro- 
nomic feats quite as incredible as “swal- 
lowing” everything contained in a London 
paper. ‘‘Nobody knows what the knife 
will bring forth,” is an old sailor’s ex- 
pression often heard when one of these 
explorative operations is about to be per- 
formed, for a shark’s stomach is as full of 
surprises as a “grab bag”and as uncertain 
as a lottery. 

The most remarkable instance I recall 


in this connection is that of an enormous 
“tiger” that the sailors of my steamer 
hooked one morning wien we were lying 
off the Ecuadoran quarantine station in 
the Gulf of Guayaquil. Besides a very 
considerable assortment of other “indi- 
gestibles,’” we took from the stomach of 
this monster the skull, still bearing the 
stubs of horns several inches in length, 
of a full-grown steer. The grisly object 
had undoubtedly come from the slaughter 
house dump farther up the river, but how 
the act of swallowing it was accomplished 
was more than we could figure out. The 
sailors even went so far as to cut away the 
jaws of the monster, and take them along 
when we sailed for Panama, and all the 
rest of the voyage they spent most of their 
time “off watch” in vaim endeavors to force 
the skull between the shining rows of 
back-eurving teeth. The jaws broke and 
fell to pieces at the joints without the puz- 
zle being solved, but the consensus of 
opinion, in the fo’c’sle, at least, appeared 
to be expressed by the ship’s carpenter 
when he said that the “bally head must ’a’ 
bim swallered when it was a calf and then 
growed up inside.” 

In the West Indies, the spot of most 
sinister reputation as regards sharks is 
the famous nido de tiburones under the 
outer walls of the Havana Morro Castle. 
Built into the seaward wall of this his- 
torie structure, and dumping into the 
“sharks’ nest,” is a stone chute down 
which garbage is thrown, and tradition 
has it that the Cuban prisoners of the 
Spanish regime, after they had been exe- 
cuted in the gloomy Laurel Ditch of the 
neighboring fortress of Cabanas, also took 
their corporeal departure by this route. 
The “‘sharks’ nest” is by no means lacking 


.in tenants at the present day, and an Ha- 


vara paper, commenting on the academic 
opinion of a learned University of Chi- 
cago professor to the effect that the dan- 
ger to swimmers from sharks was a myth, 
and declaring that he himself had no fear 
whatever of that “cowardly fish,” sug- 
gested that the bathing privileges of the 
nido de tiburones be extended to the bold 
savant in order to allow him to complete 
his education. 











GOLDEN EYES 


BY GRACE EVELYN SPENCER 


OLDEN EYES, the pride of old 
Gray Fox and his tribe, was 
slowly riding along the edge of 


the Great Desert, on her spotted 
pinto, deep in maiden reverie, oblivious 
of the beautiful sunset illuminating the 
clear horizon and reflecting its gorgeous 
splendor upon the near-distant forest 
trees, giving subsconscious rest to her tired 
eyes, after the long hours in the saddle 
through sand and sage. 

She was returning from the day’s hunt- 
ing, and had separated from the braves 
earlier in the day, but the string of 
grouse at her pommel showed that she was 
not idle herself during the hunt. 

Suddenly her horse shied and stood still, 
and the quick jerk brought the maiden 
hack to realities. Looking for the cause 
of her interrupted musings, she saw noth- 
ing at first, but lowering her point of 
vision to the ground almost beneath her 
pony’s forefeet, she was startled to behold 
the form of a human being. 

Dismounting at once and proceeding to 
investigate, Golden Eyes perceived that it 
was the recumbent form of a young white 
man, not over twenty-five years of age, 
evidently a prospector, unconscious from 
exhaustion within sight almost of water. 
He presumably had had a mount, but 
what had become of it was a mystery. It 
probably had died of thirst away back 
in the desert. 

Stooping low and brushing off the sand 
with which the man was plentifully sprin- 
kled, she tried to move him, but there was 
no response from the inert figure, and 
having no water at hand to revive him, the 
maid was puzzled how to get him on her 
horse and bring him into camp. It was 
impossible for her to lift him, for he was 
a man of unusual size; but an idea seizing 
her, she caught up the lariat coiled at her 
saddle horn, unwound it and passed one 
end under his arms, and with great 


patience and some difficulty, tied a secure 
knot in the loop. Then hastily remount- 
ing her horse, securing the other end of 
the rope to the pommel, and lifting the 
body as far up from the ground as possi- 
ble, she slowly drove on, dragging her 
burden along in the sand and through the 
brush, carefully guiding the horse away 
from all rough places, directing her 
course toward the Indian settlement, 
where she arrived in due time. 

When finally she reached the group of 
wigwams comprising the temporary rest- 
ing place of Gray Fox and his followers, 
she saw a group of braves crouching 
around the camp fire in the clearing, par- 
taking of their evening meal, while the 
squaws were helping them to venison and 
fish. 

Old Gray Fox, who was anxiously 
watching for his Golden Eyes, saw her 
first, and, starting up, saw that she was 
laden with an unusual burden, from which 
he and the others soon relieved her, and 
bore the still unconscious form into a 
tent, administering stimulants and other 
simple remedies at hand. 

They were rewarded, finally, by seeing 
the stranger open his eyes in a bewildered 
manner, though it was soon evident that 
he had not regained his senses: the shock 
of exposure had been too great. 

Every effort was made to restore the 
delirious stranger, but for three days he 
tossed in fever, knowing nothing of his 
surroundings. Golden Eyes faithfully 
tended him, administering the simple 
her) medicines known, to the tribe, and 
one day, when the fever had subsided, 
Lyle Brooks opened his eyes and thought 
he was in heaven and an-angel sat beside 
him; but the angel soon undeceived him 
by pressing his drink upon him, and en- 
forcing silence. 

There was good reason for Brooks to 
believe Golden Eyes a heavenly vision, 
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for she was indeed lovely, and would turn 
the head of one stronger than he in his 
present condition. In general appearance 
not unlike the type of the lithe, graceful 
maidens common to some Indian tribes, 
she differed somewhat in features and col- 
oring. Her eyes were a rich, golden 
_ brown, almost wine; hence her name, be- 
stowed lovingly upon her by Gray . Fox, 
who adored her. Her dusky hair fell in 
two thick plaits below her knees, her com- 
plexion was a pale olive, her nose straight 
and faultless, her age about seventeen ; al- 
together a woman who would be noticeable 
anywhere. 

When Brooks recovered fully from his 
almost fatal illness, he most reluctantly 
prepared to leave his charming nurse, to 
whom he had lost his heart, and return to 
civilization. Brooks was good to behold, 
young, athletic, fair and honest of face 
and manner. Golden Eyes could not fail 
to be attracted, for she had never before 
come into close contact with any young 
man outside of her own race. 

She was somewhat superior in intelli- 
gence to the other young squaws, since she 
had attended the Indian school several sea- 
sons in her young life, and Brooks was 
puzzled to find that there was a mysterious 
something about her personality that be- 
lied the fact that any blood relationship 
could exist between her and Old Gray Fox, 
who claimed to be her grandfather. 

However, Brooks was not made of the 
stuff to betray the hand that saved his 
life and cared for him so tenderly, and 
while his heart was sore at the parting, he 
believed he would forget her in time, and 
she would ultimately live the life fated 
to be hers, among her own people. 

When the parting came, he shook hands 
gratefully with Old Gray Fox, tried in 
vain to express his thanks, which the old 
man waved away like the true courtier of 
nature that he was; then turned to his 
fair preserver and said: “Golden Eyes, [ 
cannot express my thanks to you in a fit- 
ting manner, and can: never repay you for 
saving my life, but please accept from me 
this small token of gratitude and highest 
esteem, and rest assured that I shall never 
forget my dear preserver, and you shall 
ever have a mother’s prayers. If it were 
possible for me ever to serve you in future, 
you know it would be my life’s duty and 
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pleasure to do so. Farewell, and God 
bless you.” 

Gravely bending, he kissed her hands, 
mounted the horse kindly placed at his 
service, and rode slowly away from the 
Indian village, back into his old life. 
Brooks felt that never in this world would 
he forget those eyes that brightened his 
long days of illness. 

Golden Eyes, with hardly suppressed 
tears, and with wistful gaze, murmured, 
“Good-bye, Big Chief,” and with shaded 
face watched the man who had stolen her 
heart until he disappeared in the far dis- 
tance, then with a sob turned away. 

* * * * 

“Lyle, you reaily must stay at home 
this evening, for I am tired of apologizing 
for your repeated absences from my re- 
ceptions. I particularly want you to meet 
the ‘lioness’ of the season, the beautiful 
Miss Olive Rivers.” 

“Oh, mother, I don’t care for your social 
affairs; they bore me, and you know [| 
never could talk small nothings to society 
belles. They are generally so insipid and 
vain. Your geese are all swans, mother 
dear, and I don’t want to be disillusioned 
so often.” 

Mrs. Brooks sighed as her son kissed 
her and left the room. 

“How changed Lyle has been ever since 
his horrible experience on the desert three 
years ago, where his wicked partner 
robbed him of his papers and horse and 
left him to die, without water or provis- 
ions. Luckily, the rascal was afterwards 
caught and punished, or Lyle would have 
lost his wonderful claims he found in Ne- 
vada. He must have been very ill. He 
does not like to allude to that time, and 
has never appeared happy since his return. 


-I had such hopes that he would fancy Miss 


Rivers, but I suppose it would be useless 
to try to force a meeting. Lyle was ever 
strong of will.” And the fond mother 
smiled as she remembered his childish 
stubbornness. 

After dining at the club, and taking in 
a popular show, finding the evening still 
young, Lyle, to his disgust, was for once 
at a loss to kill time. “Well, as nothing 
else offers, I will go home, and try to get 
to my rooms unnoticed,” he soliloquized. 
“T’d hate to have to play the dutiful to 
a bunch of chiffon and giggles, and that 
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would be my fate if mother’s argus eyes 
catch sight of me.” 

Slowly sauntering homeward, he passed 
through the open doors, and looking into 
the vista of rooms beyond, beheld the elite 
of Chesterville dancing, sitting around 
chatting, or standing im groups, in pic- 
turesque confusion. 

Allured by the scene, in spite of him- 
self, he stood a moment in the shadow of 
a pillar, thinking that the mater knew how 
to do things handsomely, when she put her 
energies into‘it, and idly watched the 
throng, meanwhile congratulating himself 
on his happy escape from boredom. 

Suddenly something instinctively com- 
pelled his eyes to turn, when they encoun- 
tered the direct gaze of a young woman 
standing a few steps in front of him, talk- 
ing with a couple of men. She was clad in 
some graceful cream-colored fabric. For 
a second their eyes held, full and direct; 
then he colored and started, foolishly an- 
gered at the encounter, and mysteriously 
stirred, too, for those eyes were so mag- 
netic that they haunted him. Where had 
he seen them before? 

As he turned away from the gay scene, 
his mother saw him, and immediately bore 
down on him under full sail, and snatch- 
ing his arm in happy triumph, she piloted 
him, as luck would have it, immediately 
toward the young lady in cream, introduc- 
ing him to Miss Rivers. 

Bowing low to the one in white, he made 
the discovery that this was indeed a beau- 
tiful girl, for she appeared no more than 
twenty, and the deep, warm wine in her 
eyes fairly intoxicated him, giving him at 
the same time the strangest sense of 
familiarity, though he was positive that 
he had never met her before. Later, the 
mother’s heart was rejoiced to see her son 
sauntering, with Miss Rivers on his arm, 
toward the conservatory. 

This was the beginning of the end, so 
far as Brooks was concerned, and Mrs. 
Brooks never had to complain of her son’s 
dereliction again, for he went everywhere 
that he was likely to meet Miss Rivers. He 
thought his heart was buried in the Indian 
village with Golden Eyes, but he found 
himself attracted toward this girl, who, 
in an unaccountable manner, reminded 
him of his maid of three years ago, the 
same beautiful brown eyes. 
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Thus finding himself in love with the 
admired belle of Chesterville, at the end 
of three months, he resolved to put the 
question and know his fate. 

* * x * 

Jack Alston lounged into the smoking 
room of the club, where sat Lyle Brooks 
and a couple of other members, idly pass- 
ing the hour before dinner. Discussion 
arose about Miss Rivers’s beauty and ac- 
complishments, when Alston remarked, 
“Did you ever hear the romance of Miss 
Rivers’s life? It is known to but a few, 
but Attorney Lewis, who is an old friend 
of dad’s, knew all the facts and told him 
about it. It beats all the fairy tales ever 
told or written.” 

Brooks pricked up his ears, his curiosity 
outweighing all other considerations. 

“Let’s have it,” said Ted Slocum. 
“Nothing is more fascinating than the 
combination of a handsome woman and a 
romantic history.” 

“Well, it appears that old man Rivers 
(he was young then) and his wife, some 
nineteen years ago, with the baby girl, 
were traveling by wagon over the prairie 
in Wyoming, towards Cheyenne,’ where 
Rivers had some cattle business to trans- 
act. 

“The wagon breaking down, they were 
obliged to halt, while one of the men of 
the party patched things up, and night 
coming on, they camped on the ground. 
During the night some depredating Sioux 
came along and robbed the outfit of all the 
provisions “and ammunition they had, and 
not content with the spoils, seeing the 
child, who had rolled a short distance 
from the mother, stole her and carried her 
away. passing her along from tribe to 
tribe, until finally she fell into the hands 
of Grey Fox, a Piute brave, in Eastern 
Nevada. 

“Passing over the parents’ agony and 
the years of search and mint of money 
spent by old man Rivers, which every one 
knows, the child meanwhile grew up in 
this tribe with Old Gray Fox as guardian, 
who treated her with great love, “and as a 
daughter. 

“She believed herself to be the old man’s 
granddaughter, and was apparently con- 
tented, learning the usual accomplish- 
ments of Indian maids, hunting, fishing 
and riding, and with spasmodic attend- 





— 
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ance at some Indian school, which gave 
her a fair education among the members 
of her tribe. 

“One fine day, about three years ago, 
dad’s attorney friend got hold of another 
clue to the girl’s whereabouts, and though 
hoping little, he and Rivers started out to 
follow it up. When the tribe was located, 
Rivers took the sheriff and a posse from 
the nearest town and started out to the 
camp. where they met the old chief and 
the girl. Rivers succeeded in satisfying 
himself as to her identity by several marks 
that he knew of, also her likeness to his 
family, and after great trouble, argu- 
ment and heart-broken objections from 
the old chief, they secured the maid and 
returned homeward to the long-waiting 
mother. She has recently come out from 
under the hands of sundry tutors, for the 
parents would not hear of her going away 
to a school, and from all appearances she 
is none the worse for her raising.” 

Brooks did not remain to hear the last 
words, but bolted from the room. Ted 
winked solemnly at Alston. ‘Hard hit, 
isn’t-he?”’ Meanwhile Brooks’s head was 
in a dizzy whirl. This Golden Eyes, the 
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same fairy princess who saved his life, she 
a white woman, and Miss Rivers, could 
it be possible? Why did he not know it: 
there was always a something that was 
familiar. Many thoughts thronged into 
his seething brain. 

When after a few minutes’ waiting in 
the Rivers drawing room, Olive Rivers 
entered, Brooks walked up to her, and, 
seizing her hand, looked at her fingers and 
saw a peculiar seal ring upon one of them 
which she had not previously worn in 
his presence. 

“Golden Eyes,” he exclaimed, “where 
did you get that ring—my ring?” 

Surprise and gladness struggled for ex- 
pression ini her face. “You, is it you?” 

“What a wonderful thing has happened, 
Golden Eyes! You have saved my life 
once; I want you to save it again, to take 
it for all time, for life would be utterly 
worthless without you.” 

“Big Chief!” she murmured, as she 
dropped her head on his shoulder, with 
a. happy sigh. 

As he folded her in a tight embrace, he 
said softly: 

“The debt is paid!” 











BEYOND 


BY J. Cc. B. HEBBARD 


Beyond I go: the trail is wide, 
Clear to the Pass—a long day’s ride 
To the other side. 


I’m seeking gold that’s over there; 
I’ve ridden far; the day is fair— 
There’s time, Bay Mare. 


We’re getting near the mountain now; 


It’s nearly night! We’ve kept our vow— 
To God we bow. 




















THE FOLLOW STORY 


BY RAYMOND S. HARRIS 


ANADA IS THICK with popu- 

lation along its southern border, 

as though the United States had 

overflowed, and so many men and 
women been washed across the boundary 
line. In some places the waves have run 
but a little way to the northward, fronted 
by rising land; in others they have crept 
mile after mile through fruitful valley 
and low-lying plain, pushing the forest 
backward upon the crest of the creeping 
forefront of the flood. 

Population, like water, does lie deepest 
in the lowlands, but it is not altogether the 
mountains of upper Canada that have kept 
back farmer and factory alike. The snow 
lies deep and long north from the great 
grain fields and rich larids of the Domin- 
ion’s southern belt, and the adventurer 
from the tempered Southland finds nature 
there turned harsh and cruel. Perhaps, 
for all she has given freely to mam the 
best of her domains, yet she still reserves 
for the lesser animals, no less her children, 
these wilder stretches, for here still roam 
the dumb brutes man himself has dispos- 
sessed in other places. And over even 
this wilderness, hunters, insatiate, have 
ranged in wide skirmish lines from the 
points where their fellows huddle, and 
slaughtered their brothers for the comfort 
of those who sit by the hearth fire. 

A successor of this victorious army of 
death was John Halpin, agent for the 
Western Fur Company, and employed in 
finishing the work begun by the trappers 
of long ago. Few are the fur-bearing ani- 
mals that skulk through the great woods 
now, but those by the hearth fires still 
lust for their warm pelts, and still the gun 
cracks and the bullet bites deep in the 
Northern woods, while the furs men strip 
from the quivering flesh and carry south- 
ward, where the smoke of hearth fires rises 
thick. 

John Halpin lived in a cabin far out in 





the vastness, there receiving furs from the 
Indian and half-breed hunters, and trad- 
ing with them in the name of his master, 
the Company. Sometimes for weeks and 
months no man came to pass words with 
him, and through the long winter days 
there was naught but silence, and the 
silent snow, for companionship. Then 
would come the hunters with their pelts, 
a neisy bargain would be struck, and the 
agent agaim was alone, storing the furs 
for the trip southward. 

Once each year, when the snow had 
melted and run into the rivers, and the 
roaring rivers had fallen to brawling 
streams, men from the home office came, 
gathered the furs, and went away with 
them. John Halpin once each year left 
his cabin in the woods and traveled day 
after day with the pack horses and the 
canoes southward to the outpost  settle- 
ments, and past them to the villages, and 
finally to the great cities themselves. 

Once each year he came, and took with 
him back into the snow and the vastness 
food for winter, and payment for the 
hunter’s kill. 

But to John Halpin, most precious by 
far among the treasures carried into the 
winter by horseback and canoe, he took 
away to the great silence the record of the 
world since last he had come within ear- 
distance of the noise of its shouting. Most 
carefully guarded of all the possessions in 
his train was the bundle of newspapers, 
one for each day of the last year, that he 
was bearing back to the cabin, and the 
long winter days, and longer nights. 

“Here they are again, John,” the busy 
little clerk had said, motioning toward the 
lop-sided and yellowing’ stack of papers 
leaning against a corner of the storeroom 
behind the office. The pile was discolored 
and dirty at the bottom, and graded in 
lighter shades upward to the topmost 
sheet, off the press but a few hours, and 
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fresh from the carrier’s hands. 

“Volume 17, eh, John?” the little clerk 
said. “Volume 17, and I’ve never missed 
a page of your novel, eh, John?” 

“Nary a page, sir,” John Halpin an- 
swered, running his hand lovingly along 
the edge of the papers, and watching them 
fall behind his touch in a swift change of 
headlines and figures. ‘‘Last winter I had 
em better ’n if a boy brought ’em to the 
door. One every night, and not a one 
missing. Not a one missed in the whole 
17 years. Here”’—he took out his knife 
and slashed the thongs binding the bun- 
dle he had brought in with him—“these I 
got on my own hook. Maybe you can get 
something for ’em. I ain’t got no time 
for to dicker with them fellers. And I’m 
much obliged for the papers.” His eyes 
lighted eagerly as he viewed the disordered 
stack, a musty bundle of old papers to 
others, but pregnant to him with a year’s 
secrets, and he ran his hand over the pile 
again, and straightened it up a bit, and 
brushed off the dust settled along the 
bulging sides. 

All-this time he was making light of 
the clerk’s profuse thanks for the furs. 
These were but in mute exchange for the 
papers the little clerk laid away for him 
in the storeroom day by day, and though 
neither spoke of the bargain, it was under- 
stood as if words had passed about it. 
Sometimes in the winter Halpin thought 
of the stack growing in the storeroom be- 
hind the office, and in a panic of fear that 
the clerk might tire of his bargain, or 
think the gift of furs too small, he would 
trap and hunt for days together in a 
frenzy, and laugh and exult at every ani- 
mai which fell to his gun, or fought and 
died in the jaws of his traps. 

Each day for seventeen years the little 
clerk had laid away a paper for the agent, 
and for all that time, and one long winter 
more. John Halpin had watched the for- 
est from his cabin in the North. He had 
appeared at the home office one summer 
day, and been sent with the pack train to 
his station. He had seemed eager to get 
away. and never had expressed a desire to 
be granted a respite from the long vigil. 
The Company manager was good to steady 
old John Halpin, and condoned the pres- 
ence of his winter papers in the storeroom 
corner. 





One paper, and the record of the world 
for that day! One paper each day for all 
the days during the past year he had spent 
out of the world of men! And each night 
the paper to read and study by the candle- 
light, just a year behind the world in its 
chronicle. ‘The world was unfolded to the 
laborer in Montreal each day in its latest 
changes: to John Halpin, the same record 
became known each day also, but exactly a 
year later. 

Halpin unloaded the newspapers first 
of all, when he reached his cabin, and car- 
ried them inside ; one bundle, two bundles, 
three bundles. Over in the accustomed 
corner he placed them, and threw over 
them the rubber covering that always pro- 
tected the stack from the entrance of rain 
or snow. 

That night, indeed, a storm came up, 
and Halpin arose and placed the rubber 
covering more securely around the papers, 
for he heard the rain dripping on the floor 
somewhere through a hole in the roof. 

And the next evening, when supper had 
been cleared, and his pipe lighted, he 
switched the top paper from the pile, 
cracked it open with a motion of enjoy- 
ment, and tilted back against the side of 
the fireplace, studying the news told there 
in the light of the flickering candle, and 
the leaping flames. It was the evening of 
August 16, 1906. Halpin was reading the 
“Montreal Express” of August 15, 1905. 

One paper a day it was, and had been, 
for seventeen years. In almost every one 
of these many days, as the agent waited 
for the hunters to come with dripping 
pelis, and guarded those already gathered, 
there were empty periods of idleness, that 
would have passed in a plodding circle of 
heavy-footed thoughts upon the days that 
had been left behind in the world were it 
not for the silent pile over in: the corner, 
with its promise for the evening. The 
memory of that former life revolved about 
but a few incidents. and when the mind 
went hack across the forests and the moun- 
tains to the life beyond them, into the 
brain, one after another, came these same 
memories of dead actions and fading pas- 
sions. Across John Halpin’s brain, and 
around in a circle inside his head, these 
thoughts—always these same thoughts— 
trouped slowly, like convicts linked  to- 
gether in the lockstep, and crawling slow- 
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ly, slowly, past the eye. John Halpin be- 
lieved that they had worn a groove in his 
brain, and sometimes he forced the pro- 
cession to turn its stamping, plodding, 
ever-moving feet off this beaten path, and 
then, always, the line, slowly, to the same 
slow, never-faltering time, turned into a 
side path—always the same side path— 
and went a short distance. Down this the 
line swung a little way, and then stopped 
and spread into confusion, for here con- 
jecture began, and useless pondering that 
was worse than memory, because it was not 
fixed, and could wander either into the 
brightest places, or—John Halpin reso- 
lutely fixed his thoughts on the friendly 
stack in the corner—or into the pits where 
humans grovel in less than life, yet do not 
seek death, because they fear its threat. 

And John Halpin was glad that the 
papers were there, over in the corner like 
a true friend waiting, and assuring him 
that in the evening there would be a great 
talk between the two of them. So that 
sometimes the agent spoke to the stack, 
and said: “Ill be here, all right, old 
friend,” and then was surprised that he 
had spoken, when he heard the echo of the 
words in the room. 

Between the papers, silent in the cor- 
ner, and silent John Halpin, an under- 
standing grew, so that the agent was on 
his honor not to read more than the allotted 
one paper a day. To the little clerk, too, 
he owed the same duty, and a sense of 
shame came over him, in the first winters, 
as time dragged like a blocked wheel, 
when the desire seized him to revel in the 
papers, disregarding the bond between 
them, and devour their stored knowledge 
at one gesture. But the papers and John 
Halpin now were friends, and God, look- 
ing down through the trees, saw that they 
comforted each other, and He was pleased. 

John Halpin cut away the fir branches 
above his cabin that God might see the 
plainer, and be sure how true was the tie 
binding them, and that it never was 
broken. 

And when his pipe was lighted after 
dinner, and the few dishes cleaned and 
put away, John Halpin sat down by the 
fireplace with his friend, the paper for 
that day, and read in great, steady 
draughts, like the thirsty traveler at the 
desert well. 
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“Among the travelers is Marion Halpin 
of this city.” 

The agent ran through the line and was 
reading further; then he stopped with a 
jerk and read it through again. 

“God !” 

Marton Halpin.. He spelled the two 
words over, while his fingers crumpled the 
paper where he held it. 

“Among the passengers... Marion 
Halpin.” Swiftly he worked his way 
down the article, head swinging to and 
fro as he mastered each line, eyes close 
to the shaking sheet. 


“Miss Halpin is a beautiful young musi- 
cian, and the daughter of the late Mrs. 
John Halpin, whose death occurred only 
last year. Her many friends in this city 
are frantic, for news of the popular young 
woman, but all that is known of her 1s that 
she took passage on the ill-fated train from 
Chicago for this city. That she, or any 
of the passengers ts yet alive seems hardly 
possible. Hven prominent railroad offi- 
cials express no hope of saving the en- 
tombed travelers.” 

Even before reaching the names, Hal- 
pin had read the story of the wreck with 
unusual interest—how the tunnel had 
caved at either end as the big Express 
Limited thundered through along the sod- 
den tracks. The engine and a portion of 
the mail car was protruding at one end of 
the tunnel, but they were crushed in heaps 
of scrap. The earth slid at the lower en- 
trance after the last car had whirled into 
the tunnel, and it was believed that, even 
though the coaches were but stalled in be- 
tween the two landslides, death to the 
scores of passengers imprisoned there was 
only a matter of minutes, for-the air in 
the close-sealed dungeon soon would be- 
come exhausted. 

Halpin read the story again and again, 
still dazed, still unable to comprehend. 
It was only after he had pored over the ar- 
ticle many times, and looked through the 
paper mechanically for further news of 
the catastrophe that he turned back and 
saw that the telegraphed story really came 
from his home town. 

“Denver, Colorado,” he repeated. “Yes 
— it’s Denver.” ‘ 

He read down the article once more, 
moving nearer the fire, and repeating each 
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word of the long account aloud. The last 
line he mumbled over and over again be- 
fore finally it penetrated to his conscious- 
ness : 


“By to-morrow the fate of the passen- 
gers will be known without doubt defin- 
itely.” 


Suddenly his head jerked erect, and he 
sprang toward the pile of newspapers loll- 
ing in the corner. 

“Marion! My little girl!” 

John Halpin raised his head, and gazed 
around the cabin, dully. The fire burned 
quietly, and shadows leaped in and out 
along the walls. His blank stare fell, and 
under him, with the tarpaulin drawn 
around and over it, lay the crazily leaning 
stack of newspapers. Halpin drew a deep 
breath, and looked at them long, but 
vacantly. Then gradually a fire kindled 
in his eyes, and his hand sank slowly un- 
til the fingers closed around one corner of 
the rubber covering. After that the fin- 
gers released their hold, the hand raised as 
slowly as it had descended, and the agent 
moved heavily toward the fire, and sank 
inte his accustomed chair. 

He had left the papers untouched. 

And after the chill night had passed, 
the morning sun came up through a red 
mist, rose above it, and threw a cardinal 
shaft against the dreary window, and the 
glory of it fell upon the bowed head of 
John Halpin, still crouching over the dead 
fire, with fingers working, and dry lips 
moving noiselessly. Ever and again, his 
slow glance lifted and stole stealthily to 
the yellow, toppling stack of newspapers, 
covered with the tarpaulin, and set off in 
a corner. 

When the sun had mounted high the 
agent arose and shuffied over to the pile 
of papers, looking about him with watch- 
ful eyes. But all he did was to pat the 
tarpaulin more securely about the pile, 
and then raise his hands and with a cry 
rush out into the woods and over rock and 
bush in a frenzy. The sun had turned 
to cardinal again, and sunk behind a red 
mist, when: the agent’s head peered in the 
cabin doorway, watching carefully, and 
then was swiftly withdrawn. Again it ap- 
peared, with close shut, peering eyes, and 
this time the agent suddenly uprose, and 
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walked into the cabin with an assured 
tread, almost a pompous one. With a 
great air of assumed carelessness, he pre- 
pared his evening meal, now and again 
stealing a glance at the pile of papers 
sneering in the corner, estimating the ef- 
fect of his demeanor upon them. Slowly 
he lighted his pipe and smoke poured from 
it in great clouds. Lumberingly he set 
himself into motion, walked over to the 
stack, and threw back the rubber cover- 
ing. Then he dropped to his knees on the 
floor as the headline at the top of a column 
leaped up to meet his eyes. He was read- 
ing down the column as he pulled the paper 
unheeding from the stack, and he contin- 
ued to read, absorbedly, as he worked his 
way over into the circle of brighter light, 
still on his knees. By the time he was 
near the fire the story had been finished. 


“Hope for the Express Limited passen- 
gers! 

Voices or cries for aid, mingled with 
shrieks of suffering, had been heard by 
the frantic rescuers, digging their way in- 
to the caved tunnel. It was evident that 
cracks or rifts in the earth aided, per- 
haps, by the ventilating pipe running 
along the roof of the tunnel, admitted air 
to the imprisoned passengers. But could 
the trapped men and women live until res- 
cue reached them? Was it not probable 
that another slide would bury them be- 
neath tons of rock and earth, or at least 
close up the apertures through which air 
now reached them? 

A late telegraph bulletin, received just 
before the paper went to press, announced 
that the midnight shift of rescuers had 
distinguished plainly cries and moans from 
within. Without doubt some of the pas- 
sengers had been spared. 

Who were they? 

John Halpin moaned and tossed the 


. paper from him, and bowed his face in his 


hands. An hour later he picked the sheet 
up carefully and straightened it out with 
vainstaking effort, smoothing out every 
succeeding wrinkle made by his shaking 
hands, patting it here and there with the 
gentle air of a child dressing its doll. He 
read the story again, and a dozen times. 
There was no mention in it of Marion Hal- 
pin. 

. That night the agent went out into the 
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storeroom where the furs were kept and 
got a heavy rope. He bound the stack of 
papers round and round with the cord, 
and tied the knots securely. Then he 
crouched beside the pile, and guarded it 
until morning. 

Again the red sun pierced the tree tops 
and Halpin moved around in his cabin, 
preparing breakfast. He did not look at 
the papers now of his own volition, but 
now and again turned red, inflamed eyes 
toward the stack, stopping in his work for 
minutes at a time and gazing at the 
papers there, not seeing them. But this 
he did not know. 

Then his feet caught in the paper he 
had read the night before, and held him 
bound for a moment, and Halpin stooped 
and doubled the sheet into a ball, and 
tore it into shreds, while he cursed the 
yellow stack bowing mockingly in the cor- 
ner, and threw out wild hands at it. He 
stamped on the scattered bits of paper, 
gibbering in a frenzy, and rushed out of 
the cabin to grovel and weep upon the 
ground. 

A moment later his haggard face was 

peering in through the cabin’s grimy 
window, to where the stack hugged itself 
in the corner, leering back insolently. 
Through the window all day the unkempt 
face stared. Sometimes the spectre with- 
out cursed, and shook its fists at the 
emptiness within. Again it grasped the 
window ledge with clenched hands, and 
shook as though the thing were fighting 
with itself for restraint. A soft rain fell 
sometime in the unreckoned hours of the 
afternoon, and the spectre dumbly wiped 
the mist from the pane as it ran down 
in blurred streams, and ever peered with- 
in. 
A murder had: been committed in Mon- 
treal the year before, and the telling of it 
crowded the story of the wreck from the 
front page of John Halpin’s paper, and 
down into a corner of ani inside sheet. 
The agent found it there, but when at 
last his agonized gaze fell upon it, the 
sweat of the fear that it had not appeared 
at all was dripping, from his forehead. 

“They’re cuttin’ off the story about it,” 
moaned Johm Halpin as he scanned col- 
umn after column in the search. “I’ve 
seen it on every story, and they’re doin’ 
the same with mine—with the story of my 
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little girl. It’s gettin’ littler every day, 
and I want to know more and more every 
day—more and more!” 

The express and baggage cars had been 
uncovered, and gangs of men were dig- 
ging further. Within a short time the 
first passenger coach would be reached. 
Many had been killed in this car, it was 
feared, but now and again a cry still could 
be heard, faint, to be sure, but very near. 
The gang uncovering the lower end of 
the tunnel had not encountered the rear 
car as yet, but they too could hear shrieks 
and groans. Before morning the impris- 
oned passengers would be reached, and 
trains carrying nurses, physicians and 
emergency supplies were waiting near the 
scene of the wreck to care for the sur- 
vivors. 

Following the story was a late despatch 
announcing that the end of one passenger 
coach had been reached, and the dead bod- 
ies of two men and a woman taken out. 
Many moaning cries now could be heard, 
some of them—the agent’s hands trembled 
until the paper rattled and creased—some 
of the voices clearly were those of women,! 

John Halpin sat quiet, with bowed head 
—the paper he had been reading held in 
his drooping hand—and you might have 
thought, had you come upon him then, 
that he was sleeping. But when his head 
raised slowly, you would have known, by 
the suffering lined upon his face, that he 
had not slept, and could not. 

“It’s all right,” said John Halpin, ris- 
ing slowly to his feet with an effort. “I 
know I have read my evenin’ paper.” He 
motioned with his hand around the cabin, 
as though some one was there. “I’ve read 
it, IT know.” ‘Then he raised his voice 
until it filled all the space between the four 
walls, 

“But if I transgress, I do it knowingly, 
and I make it a matter between God and 
me. I ain’t never took two papers before 
since I made it up to keep myself down 
to one. One a day, I promised, cause it 
was the best for me, and I ain’t never 
broke my word. But now I go straight to 
God about it, havin’ explained to Him 
about my little girl, and He won’t judge 
me harsh.” 

The agent raised his hands above him, 
and let them fall on his breast. So he 
stood for a moment, and then advanced 
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with firm step to the pile of newspapers, 
lifted the tarpaulin with a gesture, and 
gently laid it aside. Then he gave a great 
cry, and tore the top paper from the stack, 
and glanced over it in wild haste, and tore 
a dozen successive sheets from the pile 
and pulled them into strips as his eyes 
raced through them, and he scooped them 


from the stack in an armful and fell 
heavily to the floor with them tightly 
clasped to his breast. — 

For one day the little clerk in the depot 
at Montreal had neglected his systematic 
work. 

One page of John Halpin’s novel was 
missing. 











THE IDLE RICH 


BY THE CALIPH 


Be rich, and live in wearying ease, 

Be snobbish, and on bended knees 

Fawn to those simple fools who would, 
Have it distinctly understood 

That they are of our race, the best, 
And you and I are but—the rest. 


Not much, 
For such, 


Are paltry parasites whose curse 

Is ended only by the hearse, 

Which carries them to mould and stink, 
The same as those from whom they shrink, 
Fine raiment and a languid air 

Count nothing in a coffin bare. 


They rot, 
Forgot. 


A grinning skull, is this the end? 
Of blasé fools who would pretend 
To be while here of purer blood ; 
Though they’re but animated mud, 
The same as you and I to-day. 

It is to laugh, and so I say, 


The while, 
We smile. 


They’re not so useless as they seem, 
They have a place in Nature’s scheme, 
In them we see what comes to pass 
When some low-browed egregious ass 
Secures an automatic hold 

Upon a glittering pot of gold. 





And so, 
We know. 
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THE GHOST OF MOHAMMED DIN 


BY C. 


you won’t stay there over-night,” 
said Nicholson. 

It was late in the afternoon, and 
we were seated on the veranda of my 
friend’s bungalow in the Begum suburb 
at Hyderabad. Our conversation had 
turned to ghosts, on which subject I was, 
at the time, rather skeptical, and Nichol- 
son, after relating a number of blood- 
curdling stories, had finished by remark- 
ing that a nearby house, which was said 
to be haunted, would give me an excellent 
chance to put the matter to the test. 

“Tone!” I answered, laughing. 

“Tt’s no joking matter,” said my friend, 
seriously. ‘However, if you really wish 
to encounter the ghost, I can easily secure 
you the necessary permission. ‘The house, 
a six-roomed bungalow, owned by one Yus- 
suf Ali Borah, is tenanted only by the 
spirit who appears to regard it as his ex- 
clusive property. | 

“Two years ago it was occupied by a 
Moslem merchant named Mohammed Din, 
and his family and servants. One morn- 
ing they found the merchant dead— 
stabbed through the heart, and no trace 
of his murderer, whose identity still re- 
mains unrevealed. 

“Mohammed Din’s people left, and the 
place was let to a Parsee up from Bombay 
on business. He vacated the premises 
abruptly about midnight, and told a wild 
tale the next morning of having encoun- 
tered a number of disembodied spirits, de- 
scribing the chief one as Mohammed Din. 

“Several other people took the place in 
turn, but their occupancy was generally 
of short duration. All told tales similar 
to the Parsee’s. Gradually it acquired a 
bad reputation, and the finding of tenants 
became impossible.” 

“Have you ever seen the ghost your- 
self?” I asked. . 

“Yes; I spent a night, or rather part of 
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one, there, for I went out of the window 
about one o’clock. My nerves were not 
strong enough to stand it any longer. I 
wouldn’t enter the place again for almost 
any sum of money.” 

Nicholson’s story only confirmed my in- 
tention of occupying the haunted house. 
Armed with a firm disbelief in the super- 
natural, and a still firmer intention to 
prove it all rot, I felt myself equal to all 
the ghosts, native and ‘otherwise, in India. 
Of my ability to solve the mystery, if 
there were any, I was quite assured. 

“My friend,” said Nicholson to Yus- 
suf Ali Boran an hour later, “‘wishes to 
spend a night in your haunted bunga- 
low.” 

The person addressed, a fat little Mos- 
lem gentleman, looked at me curiously. 

“The house is at your service, Sahib,” 
he said. “I presume that Nicholson Sa- 
hib has told you the experiences of the 
previous tenants?” 

T replied that he had. “If the whole 
thing is not a trumped-up story, there is 
doubtless some trickery afoot,” said I, 
“and 1 warn you that the trickster will 
not come off unharmed. I have a loaded 
revolver, and shall not hesitate to use it if 
I meet any disembodied spirits.” 

Yussuf’s only answer was to shrug his 
shoulders. 

He gave us the keys, and we set out for 
the bungalow, which was only a few min- 
utes’ walk distant. Night had fallen when 
we reached it. Nicholson unlocked the 
door and we entered, and lighting a lamp 
which I had brought with me, set out on 
a tour of inspection. The furniture con- 
sisted chiefly of two charpoys, three 
tabourets, an old divan quite innocent of 
cushions, a broken punkah, a three-legged 
chair and a dilapidated rug. Everything 
was covered with dust; the shutters rattled 
disconsolately, and all the doors creaked. 
The other rooms were meagrely furnished. 
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[ could hear rats running about in the 
dark. 

There was a compound adjoining, filled 
with rank weeds and a solitary pipal tree. 
Nicholson said that the ghost generally 
appeared in one of the rooms opening up- 
on it, and this I selected as the one in 
which to spend the night. It was a fitting 
place for ghosts to haunt. The ceiling 
sagged listlessly, and the one charpoy 
which it contained had a wobbly look. 

“Sleep well,” said Nicholson. “You 
wiil find the atmosphere of this spirit- 
ridden place most conducive to slumber.” 

“Rats!” said I. 

“Yes, there are plenty of rats here,” he 
answered as he went out. 

Placing the lamp on a tabouret, I lay 
down, with some misgivings as to its sta- 
bility, on the charpoy. Happily, these 
proved unfounded, and laying my revolver 
close at hand, I took out a newspaper and 
began to read. 

Several hours passed and nothing un- 
usual happened. The ghost failed to 
materialize, and about eleven, with my 
skepticism greatly strengthened, and feel- 
ing a trifle ashamed concerning the hun- 
dred rupees which my friend would have 
to hand over the next morning, I lay down 
and tried to go to sleep. I had no doubt 
that my threat about the revolver to Yus- 
suf Ali Borah had checked any plans for 
scaring me that might have been enter- 
tained. 

Scarcely were my eyes closed when all 
the deors and windows, which had been 
creaking and rattling all evening, took on 
renewed activity. A light breeze had 
sprung up, and one shutter, which hung 
only by a single hinge, began to drum ‘a 
tune on the wall. The rats scuttled about 
with redoubled energy, and a particularly 
industrious fellow gnawed something in 
the further corner for about an hour. It 
was manifestly impossible to sleep. I 
seemed to hear whisperings in the air, 
and once thought that I detected faint 
footsteps going and coming through the 
empty rooms. A vague feeling of eeriness 
crept upon me, and it required a very 
strong mental effort to convince myself 
ihat these sounds were entirely due to im- 
agination. 

Finally the breeze died down, the loose 
shutter ceased to bang, the rat stopped 


gnawing, and comparative quiet being re- 
stored, I fell asleep. Two hours later I 
awoke, and taking.out my watch, saw, 
though the lamp had begun to burn dimly, 
that the hands pointed to two o’clock. I 
was about to turn over, when I again 
heard the mysterious footsteps, this time 
quite audibly. They seemed to approach 
my room, but when I judged them to be 
in the next apartment, ceased abruptly. 
I waited five minutes in a dead silence, 
with my nerves on edge and my scalp 
tingling. 

Then I became aware that there was 
something between me and the opposite 
wall. At first it was a dim shadow, but 
as I watched, it darkened into a body. A 
sort of phosphorescent light emanated 
from it, surrounding it with pale radiance. 

The lamp flared up and went out, but 
the figure was still visible. It was that 
of a tall native dressed in flowing white 
robes and a blue turban. He wore a bushy 
heard and had eyes like burning coals of 
fire. His gaze was directed intently upon 
me, and I felt cold shivers running up and 
down my spine. I wanted to shriek, but 
my tongue seemed glued to the roof of my 
mouth. The figure stepped forward and 
T noticed that the robe was red at the 
breast as though with blood. 

This, then, was the ghost of Mohammed 
Din. Nicholson’s story was true, and for 
a moment my conviction that the super- 
natural was all nonsense went completely 
to pieces. Only momentarily, however, 
for I remembered that I had a revolver, 
and the thought gave me courage. Per- 
haps it was a trick after all, and anger 
arose in me, and a resolve not to let the 
trickster escape unscathed. 

I raised the weapon with a quick move- 


. ment and fired. The figure being not over 


five paces distant, it was impossible to 
miss, but when the smoke had cleared 
it had not changed its position. 

It began to advance, making no sound, 
and in a few moments was beside the 
charpoy. With one remaining vestige of 
courage I raised my revolver and pulled 
the trigger three times in succession, but 
without visible effect. I hurled the weapon 
at the figure’s head, and heard it crash 
against the opposite wall an instant later. 
The apparition, though visible, was with- 
out tangibility. 
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Now it began to disappear. Very slow- 
ly at first it faded, then more rapidly un- 
til I could make out only the bare out- 
lines. Another instant and all was gone 
but the outline of one hand, which hung 
motionless in the air. I got up and made 
a step towards it, then stopped abruptly, 
for the outlines again began to fill in, the 
hand to darken and solidify. Now I no- 
ticed something I had not before seen— 
a heavy gold ring set with some green gem, 
probably an emerald, appeared to be on 
the middle finger. 

The hand began to move slowly past me 
towards the door opening into the next 
apartment. Lighting the lamp, I followed, 
all fear being thrown aside and desiring 
to find the explanation of the phenome- 
non. I could hear faint footfalls beneath 
the hand, as though the owner, though 
invisible, was still present. I followed 
it through the adjoining apartment and 
inte the next, where it again stopped and 
hung motionless. One finger was pointed 
towards the further corner, where stood a 
tabouret, or stand. 

Impelled, I think, by some force other 
than my own volition, I went over and 
lifting the tabouret, found a small wooden 
box, covered with dust, beneath. 

Turning about I saw that the hand had 
disappeared. 

Taking the box with me, I returned to 
my room. The thing was made of a very 
hard wood and in size was perhaps ten 
inches in length by eight in width and 
four in length. It was light, and the con- 
tents rustled when I shook it. I guessed 
them to be letters or papers, but having 
nothing to pry the box openi with, I con- 
cluded to wait until morning before trying 
to. 

Strange as it may seem I soon fell 
asleep. You would naturally think that 
a man would not feel inclined to slumber 
immediately after encountering a disem- 
bodied spirit. I can give no explanation 
of it. 

The sun was streaming through the 
wirdow when I awoke, and so eheerful and 
matter-of-fact was the broad daylight that 
I wondered if the events of the night 
were not aJl a dream. The presence of 
the hox, however, convinced me that they 
were not. 

Nicholson came in and appeared much 
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surprised and a trifle discomfited to find 
me still in possession. 

“Well,” he inquired, “what happened? 
What did you see?” 

I told him what had occurred and pro- 
duced the box as proof. 

An hour afterwards, Nicholson, with a 
short native sword and considerable pro- 
fanity, was trying to pry the thing open. 
He finally succeeded. Within were a 
number of closely-written sheets of paper 
and some letters, most of which were ad- 
dressed to Mohammed Din. 

The papers were mostly in the form of 
memoranda and business accounts such 
as would be made by a merchant. They 
were written in execrable Urdu, hopelessly 
jumbled together, and though all were 
dated, it was no small task to sort them 
out. The letters were mostly regarding 
business affairs, but several, which were 
written in a very fair hand, were from a 
cousin of Mohammed Din’s, one Ali Bagh, 
an Agra horse-trader. These, too, with one 
exception, were commonplace ‘enough. 
Nicholson knitted his brows as he read it, 
and then handed it to me. The greater 
part, being of little interest, has escaped 
my memory, but I recollect that the last 
paragraph ran thus: 

“T do not understand how you came by 
the knowledge, nor why you wish to use it 
to ruin me. It is all true. If you have 
any love for me, forbear.” 

‘What does that mean?” asked Nichol- 
son. ‘What secret did Mohammed Din 
possess that he could have used to ruin 
his cousin ?” 

We went through the memoranda care- 
fully, and near the bottom found the fol- 
lowing, dated April 21, 1881, according to 
our notation: 

“To-day I found the letters which I 
have long been seeking. They are am- 
ple proof of what I have long known, but 
have hitherto been unable to substantiate, 
that Ali Bagh is a counterfeiter, the chief 
of a large band. I have but to turn them 
over to the police, and he will be dragged 
away to jail, there to serve a term of 
many years. It will be a good revenge— 
part compensation, at least, for the in- 
juries he has done me.” 

“That explains Ali Bagh’s letter,” said 
Nicholson. “Mohammed Din was _ boast- 
ful enough to write to him, telling him 
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that he knew of his guilt and intended to 
prove it.” 

Next were several sheets in a different 
hand and signed “Mallek Khan.” Mallek 
Khan, it seemed, was a friend of Ali 
Bagh’s, and the sheets were in the form 
of a letter. But being without fold, it 
was quite evident that they had not been 
posted. 

The communication related to certain 
counterfeiting schemes, and the names of 
a number of men implicated appeared. 
There was another unfolded letter, this 
time from Ali Bagh, and relating to simi- 
lar schemes. This, plainly, was the proof 
alluded to by Mohammed Din, and which 
he had threatened his cousin to turn over 
to the police. 

There was nothing else of interest save 
the following in Mohammed Din’s hand, 
dated April 17th, 1881: 

“To-morrow I shall give the papers to 
the authorities. I have delayed too long, 
and was very foolish to write to Ali 
Bagh. 

“T passed a man in the street to-day 


who bore a strong resemblance to my 
cousin. . . . I could not be sure... But 


if he is here, then may Allah help me, for 
he wil! hesitate at nothing. . . .” 

What followed was illegible. 

“On the night of April 21st,” said 
Nicholson, “Mohammed Din was killed by 
a person or person unknown.” He paused 
apd then went on: “This Ali Bagh is a 
man with whom I have had some dealings 
in horses, and an especially vicious crock 
it was that he got three hundred rupees 
out of me for. He has a bad reputation as 
a horse-dealer, and the Agra police have 
long been patiently seeking evidence of 
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his implication in several bold counterfeit- 
ing schemes. Mallek Khan, one of his 
accomplices, was arrested, tried and sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ imprisonment, but 
refused to turn State’s evidence on Ali 
Bagh. The police are convinced that Ali 
Bagh was as much, if not more implicated, 
than Mallek Khan, but they can do noth- 
ing for lack of proof. The turning over of 
these papers, however, as poor Mohammed 
Din would have done had he lived, will 
lead to his arrest and conviction.” 

“Tt was Ali Bagh who killed Moham- 
med Din, I am morally convinced, his 
motive, of course, being to prevent the dis- 
closure of his guilt. Your extraordinary 
experience last night and the murdered 
man’s papers point to it. Yet we can 
prove nothing, and your tale would be 
laughed at in court.” 

Some blank sheets remained in the bot- 
tom of the box and my friend tilted them 
out as he spoke. ‘They fluttered to the 
veranda and something rolled out from 
amongst them and lay glittering in the 
sunshine. It was a heavy gold ring set 
with an emerald—the very same that I 
had seen upon the apparition’s finger sev- 
eral hours before. 

A week or so later, as the result of the 
papers that Nicholson sent to the Agra 
police, accompanied by an _ explanatory 
note, one Ali Bagh. horse-trader, found 
himself on trial, charged with counter- 
feiting. 1t was a very short trial, his char- 
acter and reputation going badly against 
him, and it being proven that he was the 
leader of the gang of which Mallek Khan 
was thought to be a member, he was sen- 
tenced to a somewhat longer term in jail 
than his accomplice. 
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Mic Zionism is God’s Call 


BY C. T. RUSSELL 


Pastor Brooklyn Tabernacle 


HOU SHALT arise and have 
mercy upon Zion, for the time 
to favor her, yea, the set time, 
has come; for thy servants take 

pleasure in her stones and favor the dust 
thereof. Then shall the Gentiles fear the 
name of Jehovah and the kings of the earth 
thy glory. When the Lord shall build up 
Zion, he shall appear in his glory.”— 
Psalm 102 :13-18. 

The above Psalm is recognized as pro- 
phetic, both by Christians and Jews, each 
applying the matter to himself. We agree 
that there is a spiritual as well as a natu- 
ral Israel. But we hold that Christian 
people have erred in applying all the 
Scriptures to themselves and in not dis- 
cerning that a large proportion of the 
promised coming blessings belong to natu- 
ral Israel. Failure to recognize this has 
worked injury and confusion to the minds 
of many Christian Bible students. Ap- 
propriating to themselves promises that 
belong to natural Israel, Christians have 
been led to turn and twist and spiritualize 
the Word of the Lord, until they have de- 
stroyed much of their own faith in it, as, 
for instance, the Scriptures declare that 
in Messiah’s Day the wilderness shall blos- 
som as the rose and the solitary place be 
glad and that the people shall build houses 
and inhabit them and plant vineyards and 
eat the fruit of them, and long enjoy the 
work of their hands; and that “they shall 





sit, every man under his vine and under 
his fig tree and none shall make them 
afraid.”—Micah 4:4. An attempt to spir- 
itualize these promises and make them ap- 
pear to apply to spiritual Israel has. been 
robbing natural Israel of his portion of 
God’s favor, and has caused darkness and 
perplexity amongst Christian Israelites 
in their endeavor to harmonize these 
Scriptures with others which assure us 
that “Flesh and biood cannot inherit the 
Kingdom of God” (1 Cor. 15:50), and 
that ours is the heavenly calling and that 
the saints must be changed in a moment 
from human conditions to spiritual condi- 

tions, in order to enter into their reward. 
St. Paul urges upon followers of Jesus 
that they “Rightly divide the Word of 
Truth.” (2 Tim. 2-15.) This admonition 
we have neglected, to our loss. From 
Genesis to Malachi, the Jew found not a 
suggestion of a change of nature from 
earthly to heavenly, from fleshly to spirit- 
ual. To whatever extent he has learned 
to spiritualize the teachings of the Law 
and the Prophets he has been swerved by 
outside influences. For instance, God’s 
promise to Abraham was, “Lift up now 
thine eyes and look to the.East and to the 
West and to the North and to the South. 
All the land that thou seest will I give to 
thee and to thy seed after thee.” Abraham 
must get that land first, and from him it 
must pass to his posterity. He never pos- 
+ 
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sessed one foot of it, according to the Gen- 
esis account, which is confirmed by St. 
Stephen, who declared (Acts 7:5) that 
Abraham received not so much of the land 
as to set his foot upon. This promise 
contains nothing whatever respecting a 
spiritual land or a change of nature, either 
to Abraham or to his posterity. This 
promise and others like it belong to Ab- 
raham’s natural seed, and properly they 
should wait and hope for its fulfillment. 
It will be fulfilled when, shortly, Father 
Abraham and the other saintly ones of 
the Jewish family shall, with him, be res- 
urrected from the dead to the glory of 
human perfection. ‘Thus is it written, 
“Instead of thy fathers shall be thy child- 
ren, whom thou mayest make princes in 
all the earth.”—Psa. 45:16. 

These princes amongst mankind will be 
the visible rulers and teachers of the 
world. ‘To them first will be drawn the 
Jews. Then, as the remainder of the 
world will perceive the blessings resulting 
to Israel they will realize that this new 
order of things is advantageous for all, 
and will submit themselves to this Semitic 
government. The Jews are gradually com- 
ing to see that no human being could pos- 
sibly fulfill all the glorious predictions 
made respecting their Messiah. They are 
quite prepared, therefore, to note the force 
of Daniel’s prophecy (12:1) that Messiah 
will be one like God. It will not be diffi- 
cult, therefore, for the Jew to comprehend 
that this God-like Messiah, who will com- 
bine in himself the qualities of Moses, the 
great teacher and law-giver, of David and 
Solomon the great kings, and of Melchi- 
sedek, the great priest—all on a bigger 
scale—antitypical—must be a spirit being 
and not a human being. And if a spirit 
being like unto the angels, his Throne and 
glory will not be earthly nor visible to men 
except by the eyes of their understanding. 
Abraham, Moses, David, the Prophets, 
ete., will be the earthly representatives of 
this great invisible spiritual Prince— 
Michael—who as God shall rule the world 
in righteousness and lift up the poor and 
the needy and humble the proud and dis- 
pel ignorance and superstition and cause 
the light of the knowledge of Jehovah to 
fill the whole earth as the waters cover the 
sea. 
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Dominion of Sin to Be Overthrown. 


Satan is Scripturally designated the 
Prince of this age who now “worketh in 
the hearts of the children. of disobedience. 
(Eph. 2:2.) The promise of the Scrip- 
tures is that his usurpation of earth’s do- 
minion will cease. It has been carried on 
through ignorance, superstition and de- 
ception. Because of it we read, “Darkness 
covers the earth and gross darkness the 
people.” The distinct promise is that 
when Messiah’s reign shall begin, Satan 
shal! be bound and the reign of sin and 
death shall be at an end. Instead, Messiah 
and his saintly Bride on the spirit plane 
shall reign, promoting: righteousness and 
everlasting life. Abraham and the other 
ancient worthies will be the honored earth- 
ly representatives of this glorious spiritual 
Empire. The object and work of Messiah’s 
reign will be not only to estop the reign 
of sin and death, but, more than this, to 
lift up poor, fallen humanity out of ig- 
norance and superstition, out of sin and 
death, out of weaknesses and frailties. 
Messiah’s Kingdom, therefore, is properly 
termed the times or years of restitution 
(Acts 3:19-21) and it is properly sym- 
bolized by Israel’s Fiftieth Year of Jubi- 
lee. 


The Hindrance Will Be Removed. 


The question properly arises—If God 
intended so glorious a future for His 
Chosen People, why was it necessary that 
there should be so long a delay? Why 
did he not at once exalt them in the days 
of Moses or in the days of David or Solo- 
mon? Why did he not at once bring in 
these great blessings which the Scriptures 


j foretell ? 


The answer is a simple one which meets 
all requirements : 

(1) Nearly two thousand years was con- 
sumed in finding the saintly few of Israel 
who with Father Abraham would be wor- 
thy to be Messiah’s Princes in all the earth 
during his reign of a thousand years. 

(2) Additionally, God purposed that 
Messiah should have companions on the 
spirit plane with himself and sharers of 
his nature, glory, honor and. power—his 
Bride, even as Abraham sought a bride 
for the typical Isaac to be associated with 

















GOD’S CHOSEN PEOPLE. 


him in conferring the blessing. For nearly 
two thousand years this “little flock” of 
saintly people from every nation, people, 
kindred and tongue, Jews, French, 
Swedes, British, Germans, etc., a saintly 
few, will by a share in the First Resurrec- 
tion be changed from earthly nature to 
heavenly. 

Thus we see that God’s great Plan for 
the world’s salvation by Messiah’s King- 
dom has been in preparation ever since 
the flood, but the preparation is not yet 
quite completed. The Princes of Israel 
have been found, have been approved, and 
are merely sleeping in the dust of the 
earth (Daniel 12:2), waiting until the 
other small elect class shall be completed, 
whom we shall designate the spiritual 
Princes or Messiah’s Bride. This work 
complete, the blessing of all the families 
of the earth will be ushered in with power 
and great glory. And although its intro- 
duction, it is declared, will come through 
a great time of trouble such as never was 
since there was a nation, nevertheless that 
trouble cloud has such a glorious silver 
lining of hope and joy and blessing for 
Israel and for the world that all who see 
it in its true character may really welcome 
it. Short, sharp and decisive, it will make 
the rough places smooth. It will over- 
throw the pride and arrogance of man. It 
will humble all. It will break many hearts 
and overthrow many ambitions, but the 
eventual results will be “The desire of all 
nations.”—Hag. 2:7. 


“Yea, the Set Time is Come.” 


So many are haphazard and thoughtless 
themselves that they naturally think of 
the Almighty from their own standpoint— 
as conducting a haphazard plan of dealing 
with humanity—a plan devoid of wisdom, 
justice, love and power—a plan which 
would reflect dishonorably on any human 
architect, on any human ruler, on any hu- 
man statesman. Let us be through with 
such childish misconceptions of God. 
Otherwise, like the Higher Critics, we 
would soon esteem ourselves superior to 
the God of the Bible, and, corresponding- 
ly, our reverence, our worship, our obed- 
ience to Him would diminish. 

It is when we begin to get the proper 
focus upon the Holy Scriptures that we 
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begin to realize our own littleness and the 
greatness of the Creator—the insignifi- 
cance and absurdity of our human theories 
and creeds and the sublime majesty of the 
Divine arrangement for the children of 
men. We have just seen the selection. of 
two companies of saintly characters for 
the Divine purpose of the world’s bless- 
ing. Should it surprise us to find that 
the Almighty has set time ordained from 
before the foundation of the world con- 
trolling every feature of his great Plan 
of the Ages? It should not. Should we 
expect that fallen and imperfect humanity 
will see the advisability for chronological 
exactness and that the Almighty God 
should ignore such a matter? Have men 
manufactured clocks and watches so that. 
they regulate the affairs of life to the 
very moment in respect to the starting of 
a train or in respect to the hour in which 
a timelock would release the treasures of 
a safe, and shall we, then, be surprised to 
find that the Almighty Creator has times, 
yea, set times, connected with the ordering 
of his great Plan of the Ages? Surely not. 
Hence our text is quite reasonable in, this 
declaration that God has the time, yea, 
the set time, for remembering his prom- 
ises to Israel and for bringing about their 
fulfillment? Rather this should encour- 
age us, should stimulate our faith and 
make us more and more obedient to him 
who speaks from heaven and who tells * 
us that the great clock of the universe 
is about to strike the hour which will end 
this present age and introduce the reign 
of righteousness, the Kingdom of God’s 
dear Son. 


Zionism the First Call. 


It is not by accident, but of Divine fore- 
knowledge and clearly foretold in the 
prophecies that the nation of Israel has 
suffered shamefully at the hands of many 
Christian nations. And, alas, to our 
shame it must be said that many of the 
atrocities practiced against them are by 
Christians falsely so-called—Christians in 
name, but not in fact. Note, for instance, 
the recent disorder in Roumania, which, 
fortunately, did not result to the Jews in 
great loss of life. But note its malevolent 
misrepresentation of Christ and his teach- 
ings; the so-called Greek Catholic Christ- 
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ians went to the cemetery ghoulishly, dug 
up recently interred Jews, and flung the 
corpses on the doorsteps of their relatives. 
Alas, that such things are possible in the 
name of Christ! Alas, too, that there is 
no general protest from so-called Christ- 
ian nations against such disorders, nor 
against the pogroms so common of late in 
Russia! But what does this prove? It 
demonstrates what al] sensible people 
should know, namely, that there are no 
Christian Governments in the world— 
that the name Christendom is a sad mis- 
take! When Christ’s Kingdom shall really 
be established amongst men no such bru- 
talities will be permitted in any name or 
under any pretext. 

By the permission of these severe trials 
upon the Chosen People, God has not 
only, we believe, been chastening them, 
but, additionally, he has been keeping 
them together as a people, separate from 
all others. Had they been without perse- 
cution, doubtless they would have been 
swallowed up like the other peoples of 
the world. As it is, they are a living 
monument to the truthfulness of God’s 
Word—they are a miracle. 

And now when prophecy shows that 
God’s time has come for remembering 
and executing his gracious promises to 
Israel, his first move toward their recov- 
ery to his favor comes through Zionism. 
* Not that Zionism was started as a religious 
movement; quite the contrary. It is a 
spasm of national pride, however com- 
mendable such a pride may be. Weary 
with the persecutions of centuries, the 
Jew hoped that by their re-establishment 
as a nation they would command a greater 
respect throughout the world and be saved 
from racial hatred and persecution. They 
hoped, also, that the land of their fathers 
would furnish an asylum for the Russian 
outcasts of their race. The enthusiasm of 
Zionism spread, especially amongst the 
poorer Jews. Meantime other hopes and 
aims were set forward. Some said that 
Mesopotamia was the proper place, and 
the British gave rights of colonization ; 
others urged Argentine Republic, and mil- 
lions of dollars were spent in seeking to 
place Russian Jews there. Others thought 
to make Jewish colonies in New Jersey, 
and still others favored similar schemes in 
Texas. But none of these flourished. Col- 
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onies in Palestine alone seemed to pros- 
per even moderately. Meantime other 
hopes arose—the Russian douma promised 
to be favorable to the Jew and to permit 
his maintaining his home in Russia, in- 
ducing bands of Russian Jews to remain in 
the land of their adoption. But this hope 
has also failed them. Persecution and 
evictioas in Russia continue as before. 
The Jew is, therefore, more heart-sick than 
ever. His greatest prosperity has been in 
London and in New York City. In the 
latter place reside twelve hundred thou- 
sand of them. Now fear is taking hold up- 
on their hearts that even in this land of 
liberty and enlightenment they may not 
be safe from accusations and persecutions 
leveled against them on account of race 
prejudices. Alas, poor Jews! 


The Voice—“Die Stimme.” 


Tt is at this juncture and under these 
conditions that God’s Chosen People to- 
day are awakening and listening to the 
voice of prophecy, which the writer has 
had the privilege of bringing to their at- 
tention. Zionism, we believe, is about to 
take on a new form. Instead of being 
any longer a movement of race pride and 
for race protection it seems evident that 
it will shortly be a religious movement. 
Back to the prophecies! Back to the Word 
of God! Back to the promise made to 
Abraham and repeatedly confirmed! Back 
to the oath-bound promise that Abraham’s 
seed shali yet bless all the families of the 
earth! The tide of Jewish sentiment is 
turning, and swiftly, too. 

Long centuries of training in religion 
have marked the Jew as a religionist as 
well as a money-lover. He loved his 
money and labored for it, because his 
heart had no spiritual ideal for which to 
labor. But the message of the prophets 
is now ringing in the hearts of many: 
“Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith 
your God. Speak ye comfortably to Jeru- 
salem and cry unto her that her appointed 
time is accomplished, that her iniquity 
is pardoned; for she hath received of the 
Lord’s hand double for all her sins.”— 
Tsa. 40 :1-2. 

At first, of course, the movement will 
only be amongst the poor, those not satu- 
rated with unbelief, Higher Criticism, 














IN THE REALM OF BOOKLAND. 


Evolution, etc. Gradually it will take hold 
—we believe—upon those more intelligent 
and those of wealth. When that moment 
shall arrive, there will be a sufficiency of 
funds to forward a great movement Zion- 
ward. Not that all Jews, nor that even the 
majority of them, will go to Palestine, but 
surely the sympathy of all who are Jews 
indeed must shortly go thither, and that 
will mean the aid and comfort of co-re- 
ligionists who will be seeking an asylum. 
Moreover, the great time of trouble which 
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is nearing will be recognized by the Jews 
as soon as by others, and Palestine will be 
considered one of the best places of safety 
for personal property. Moreover, the 
Scriptures indicate that the persecutions 


of the Jews are not yet ended. These also 
will tend to drive them home. This great 
time of trouble will not only prepare Is- 
rael, but all the nations, to welcome Mes- 
siah’s glorious Kingdom of righteousness, 
joy and peace. 











IN THE REALM 


Hunting big game is a popular pastime 
these days with those who have the oppor- 
tunity to indulge in it, and for those who 
cannot, it is a pleasure to read of the ex- 
periences in this line of the more fortu- 
nate. Africa, South America, Canada 
and other familiar regions are the conven- 
tional big game fields, but Harry Payne, 
in his new book, “Hunting with the Eski- 
mos,” has given us a view of a big game 
region, about which little is known, out- 
side of the travel books of noted explor- 
ers. In this handsome, well-illustrated 
volume, the author describes in most en- 
tertaining fashion his travels and hunting 
in the bleak Arctic region, in both the 
long perpetual daylight of summer and 
the solemn, awful pall of the Arctic win- 
ter night. The story is well written in 
every respect. holds the reader’s attention 
from start to’finish, and gives a new and 
convincing idea of conditions in the far 
north of our continent. 

The Century Company, New York. 


* * * 
May Sinclair has produced in “The 
Creators” the best work of her life. It is 


of that intense interest that holds one’s at- 
tention from the outset. It is a story of 
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London life, which Miss Sinclair knows 
so well, and has the beauty of being not 
only perfectly correct in its descriptions 
and pictures, but eloquent of a phase of 
society that is only too often misunder- 
stood by Americans. 

The Century Co. $1.30 net. 

* * * 

King Camp Gillette has written another 
of his socio-political works, under the title 
“World Corporation,” in which he enun- 
ciates many economic principles that ap- 
peal to one’s reason and many that do not. 
It is in. line with his preceding works, and 
aims at an overthrow, or at least a radical 
modification of existing social conditions. 

The New England News Company, Bos- 
ton. 

* * * 

Under the one title, “The Guillotine 
Club,” Dr. S. Weir Mitchell gives us 
really four stories of the mysterious, all 
quite up to that excellent writer’s stand- 
ard. The stories are full of complications ; 
they present curious characters, and are 
most ingenious in their construction and 
puzzling in their evolution. It is an odd 
volume, and the average reader wiil not 
close it until all four stories are read. 

The Century Company, $1.50. 
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As its title implies, “The History of the 
Telephone” is a work in which Herbert N. 
Casson, the well known and _ powerful 
magazine writer, gives what is thus far the 
best, in fact the only camplete, history of 
that great invention that has combined 
with the printing press and the telegraph 
to advance the cause of enlightenment and 
civilization, more than any other agencies. 
It describes the development of the tele- 
phone from its inception, through the 
days of its development to its present 
stage of wel!-nigh perfection. It is really 
a romance of a seemingly most prosaic 
factor of our daily life. 

A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 


* * * 


In “The New Bible Country,” Thomas 
Franklin Day, Professor of Old Testa- 
ment Languages and Literature in the 
San Francisco “ Theological Seminary, 
makes an analysis of the Bible that 
throws new light upon that work, light 
that illuminates it for the benefit of both 
the skeptic and the dogmatic student who 
fears that modern criticism has demol- 
ished the old beliefs. 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

* * * 

Admirers and collectors of rare bits of 
old furniture will enjoy reading “The 
Lure of the Antique,” by Walter A. Dyer. 
The work is actually a handbook and 
guidebook for those who are after old fur- 
niture, chinaware, copper and ironware, 


ton. 


and other things of the kind. It is an 
authority upon age, style, period, maker 
and genuineness, and is at the same time 
a readable book-in general respects. It is 
well illustrated and certainly convinces 
one that there is a decided lure in the an- 
tique. 
The Century Co., New York. 
* * * 


‘The Census Bureau has issued one of 
the most interesting of its special reports, 
and a particularly timely one in these 
days of conservation agitation, in “Central 
Electric Light and Power Stations,” in 
which are given voluminous statistics on 
the subject named. Unlike many publi- 
cations of the Census Bureau, the book 
contains much plain narrative and de- 
scription, and is not a mere collection of 
dry figures. 

Government Printing Office, Washing- 


* *k * 

We have all long since learned to love 
Jennie Allen, the new and quaint charac- 
ter of fiction created by Grace Donworth, 
who has given the reading public another 
treat in “Down Home with Jennie Allen,” 
in which that essentially human, creature, 
her friends and environment, continue to 
amuse and entertain us, even more than 
in the preceding book by this gifted au- 
thoress. Jennie is married now, and 
with her “fambly,” is even more interest- 
ing than before. 

Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. 
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FREE 


Tells you when, where and how 
totrap. Tells you of Animal Baits 
that are as important to a trapper 
astraps. Reveals trapping secrets 
and gives methods that will in- 
crease the catch of any old trapper 
and quickly make successful trap- 
pers of the inexperienced. 

Tells how to prepare skins and how to 
get the most money for them. 

The book also contains the Game Laws 
of all the States and Canada and gives other informa- 
tion worth many dollars to any trapper. It will 
sent to you free if you write at once. 

F. C. TAYLOR & CO. 
CREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WORLD 
746 Fur Exchange Bullding, St. Louis, Mo. 
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eee socors sits es Loe ako fective and imparts a greater brilliancy than 
Commas. isa tions . ction Rargaine in th any other polish. Flectro-Silicon is as fine | 


Largest stock Gevernment Anction Bargains in the world 
15 acres ooaeues for its storage. 344-page 1910 catalogue ; 
over 3000 illustrations. Mailed 15 cents (stamps) 
Cannons, Flags, Pistols, Rifles, Spears, Drums, Etc. 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN, 501 B’way, New York 


and soft as flour and just as harmless. Re- 

fuse worthless substitutes. Send address for | 
FREE SAMPLE 

or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box. post-paid. | 

The Electro-Silicon Co., 30 Cliff Street, New York. | 

Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere. | 
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Miss Harker’s School 








Manzanita Hall 


PALO ALTO, CAL. 
A home school for boys desiring a thorough pre- Home and Day School for Girls. 
paration for college. Lack of rigid classification College Preparatory Intermediate and 
, 


makes for rapid advancement. Location adja- 
cent to Stanford University permits unusual ad- 
vantages. Ample facilities for all athletic sports. P 
Eighteenth year opens August 30th. Send for Ideal location, new buildings. 
illustrated catalogue. Catalogue upon Application. 


W. A. SHEDD, Head Master PALO ALT 0, California 


Primary Departments. Accredited. 

















CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


MR. AUTO DRIVER OR OWNER:— 
a. Ever realize how vitally important Good Oil is to your car? You 


may have the best Automobile and equipment but nothing is so necessary as 
perfect lubrication. Never use any but the Best oil. You probably now 
use our “EUCLID” Auto Cylinder Oil if not you hardly know real satisfaction 














in driving your car. Be sure to ask for it next time. Sold by most of the 
large dealers. If you cannot get it ask for sample or better still send us an 
order. Freight paid on 10 Gallons and up. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed. Yours truly, 


Est. 1888 THE RELIANCE OIL AND GREASE CO. 
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$1 50 SUBSCRIBE FOR $7 50 
, THE 


Banker an Investor 
Magazine 


DEVOTED TO FINANCIAL AFFAIRS 
Especially Banking, Transportation and Mining 


NATIONAL IN ITS SCOPE 


Each number contains Special Articles prepared by acknowledged authorities and 
eminent experts. 


Leading Articles are illustrated and authentic portraits of men in the public eye 
appear in every issue. 


Since 1906 every month this Magazine has improved: It is stronger, more interest- 
ing, larger, with a color title-page. 


The Legal Editorial Department under Thomas S. Hodson, LL.D. and Olin 
Bryan, LL.B. has been accorded special recognition. The editors are lawyers 
of experience in Public, Corporate and Financial affairs. Enquiries from sub- 
scribers of a financial, corporate or legal nature are answered. 


If not a subscriber, why not send stamps or check to-day? No better invest- 
ment can be made—a single article is worth it TO YOU. No free sampie copies. 





The Banker and Investor Magazine 
Company 


36 West 25th St., New York 402 Sansom St., Philadelphia 




















— 
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SING CAR MOUNTED 
ON SIX CYLINDER ENGLISH NAPIER CHASSIS 
, NCHES WHEEL GHT 5000 LBS. 
DUCTION OF THERMOS 
FINISH MAHOGANY AND RED MORROCO, — 
Now ON TOUR THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES © <™ _ 


When Thermometer Says ITS HOT” 
Thermos answers ~ C 

My Contents are~I¢Y COLD" 
And When Thermometer goes below — 
Says Thermos Bottle ~ TIS NOT SO” 


. 


FOR ALL IS HOT I HOLD? 


For AUTOMOBILING. YACHTING, HUNTING, 
SICKROOM.NURSERY, OFFICE ~ FACTORY ~ 
HOME OR TRAVEL. AT ALL DEALERS. 


Presse Be CAUTIOUS Loan FoR THE MAME THERMOS 
ON Tk BOTTOM OF EVERY GENUINE ARTICLE 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


THERMOS DUILLING, 245-247 WEST 17™ ST. NEWYORK. 

















Learn Wireless and R. R. Telegraphy 


Shortage of fully 10,000 operators on account 
of 8-hour law, and extensive “‘wireless’’ develop- 
ments. We operate under direct supervision of 
Telegraph Officials, and positively place all 
students, when qualified. Write for catalogue. 
NAT’L TELEGRAPH INST., Cincinnati, Phila- 
delphia, Memphis, Davenport, Ia., Columbia, S. 
C., Portland, Ore. 











An 
Excellent 


Horehound 
and 
Tar 


All Druggists 





When it 
Aches again 


Try Pike’s Toothache Drops 


















$7.00 brings a i Guaquert 
1 tis ent wae \ her pint 
glasswater set ary ey 


to your home. 


THIS GENUINE CUT GLASS WATER SET 


fs unsurpassed for its distinctive character. Positively Foy yy in 
every particular. Order quick—allotment is small. Send $1.00 for one 
year's subscription to COMMON-SENSE MAGAZINE. Afterwards 
you may pay $1.00 a month for eleven months, which completes the 
payments on both water set 4nd agus Our object is to introduce 
the Magazine into every home. Ad Dept. 76. 


Common-Sense Pub. Co., Chicago, Ill. 


ONLY A Perfect Time. 
; Keeper. Calling 
. ethe Hour and the 
Nb, ‘Two Feet Hi hh’ 14 Inches Wide yi 
nS ‘wo Fee! igh, 1 es e,in 
VS, 5) Solid Walnut Case. : 
The Inlaid Woods of Ash, Ebony 
and Mahogany Ornaments are put 
together with minute care, 
You never had such an oppor-; 
tunity to get so beautiful and use- 
ful an ornament for your den or 
your home—on such easy terms— 
mail us $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
écription to COMMON - SENSE, 
afterwards you may pay $1.00 a 
4 month for 8 months, which com. 
pletes the payments on both the clock 
and the magazine. 


Common: Jense Publis Co. 
Dept. 75, 91 Library Court, Chicago 















ESTABLISHED JULY 20 10 





A Weekly Paper for the 
HOME AND OFFICE 


$4.00 per Year 


to Cents per Copy 


TOGRAPHERS 











SAVE 30 PERCENT 

very Photographer, the novice, amateur, professional, 
can save 30 per cent. on something indispensable. YOU 
WILL HA TO HAVE IT SOONER OR 
LATER. This valuable tip will be given by us to get 
ou acquainted with the best photographic magazine. 
Your name and address will bring to you sample copy 
and the full information. 


7 AMER_ICAN * 
~ PHOTOGRAPHY 


1221 Beacon Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
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ot SUMMER RESORTS ot 














Highland 
Springs 


OPEN THE YEAR AROUND 


Positively the finest swimming tank, 
mineral springs and plunges in this 
section of the State. Table unex- 
celled. 


~ New and Stridly First-Class 
Management 


LAKE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


PARAISO HOT 


California’s Famous 


SPRINGS s=!8== 


The Paradise of Automobilists 


New Boulevard from Soledad to the Springs. 


All roads from Oakland, South, are now in 
elegant shape for motoring. 


The new road around San Juan Grade is now 
open to the public. 


SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN TO 
WEEK-END AUTO PARTIES 


The Natural Stopping Place for Autoists Enroute 
from San Francisco to Los Angeles 


Swimming Tank, Plunges and Baths 
the Finest in the West. Waters 
Awarded First Prize at St. Louis 
Exposition. 


H. H. McGOWAN, Proprietor 











Harbin Springs 
The Resort of Lake County 


Unexcelled waters for rheumatism,. gout, 
dropsy and all skin diseases. Round trip to 
springs at S. P. Office, $7. For rates and book- 
let write MRS. J. A. HAYS, Harbin Springs, 
Lake County, Cal. 


NAPA SODA SPRINGS 


UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
L. Hirsch and M. C. Dillon, Proprietors. 


Automobile service to springs meets three 
trains daily. Special round-trip fare from S. F. 
via Monticello Steamship Co., $3, including auto 
service to springs. A beautiful mountain, health 
and pleasure resort; newly renovated; hot and 
cold soda baths; new electric light service; 
bowling; livery and auto service; saddle don- 
keys for children. Write for booklet to L. 
HIRSCH, Napa Soda Springs, Cal. 

For folder and further particulars, inquire at 
Peck-Judah Information Bureau, 789 Market St., 
San Francisco. 

















SEIGLER HOT SPRINGS 


Best Location in Lake County. 

Natural hot baths for rheumatism, malaria, 
etc.; wonderful stomach waters; GREATEST 
ARSENIC BEAUTY BATH IN THE STATE; 
swimming pond. Baths free. Rates $10 to $14. 
Livery in connection. Information at Peck- 
Judah’s, 789 Market street, or address W. BE. 
CATHIE, Seigler, Lake County, Cal. 








Santa Cruz, Cal. 


The Santa Cruz Beach Company beg to an- 
nounce that the Grill and Cottage City at the 
Beach will be oper. for the season on May 16, 
1910. Grand Opening Dinner, Saturday Even- 
ing, June 18, 1910. 

Automobilists will find accommodations. 


Santa Cruz Beach Company 
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From the Scribner (Gi) Holiday List 


African ® 
Game Trails — IK 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


“This is, of course, the book of the year.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 











“One of the handsomest, if not the handsomest volume, that ever came from the press of 
Charles Scribners Sons.’’-—N. Y. Evening Sun. 

“ft chronicles and portrays in its 200 illustrations, the greatest hunting trip ever made. It 
was a great safari; and this living, breathing portrayal of it in word and picture will give 
pleasure to millions of men and women, boys, and girls, who by the evening lamp will follow 
‘the Colonel’ step by step and day by day, until it is all accomplished. The expedition of the 
hunter-naturalist now belongs to the world; and it will inure to the lasting benefit of the world 
at large.’’—The Independent. 
Splendjdly illustrated with photographs by Kermit Roosevelt and 
others; also with drawings. $4.00 net; postpaid $4.33. Agents to 
handle Subscription Edition wanted everywhere. 


Romantic California 


BY ERNEST PEIXOTTO 


He tells of the picturesque conditions of life to-day in many parts 
of California. His drawings, with which he richly illustrates each 
chapter, are as charming as his text, and the book has the same 
interest and attractive quality as ‘“‘By Italian Seas’’ and “Through 


the French Provinces.”’ 


80 Illustrations by the Author. 


$2.50 net. (Postage extra.) 





REST HARROW 
By Maurice Hewlett 


Brings to 2 close the romance of Senhouse and Sanchia. 
“In ‘Rest Harrow’ the gifted writer has reached the height of his 


power. It is in thought, style and expression a great book.’— 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Illustrated $1.50 

















CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


, re 
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SUGAR WAF ERS 
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There is clita ng more yy an after- 


dinner tidbit than NABISCO Sugar Wafers served 
with fruit and nuts. Try this suggestion as the 
finale of the Thanksgiving dinner. 


In ten cent tins. 
Also in twenty-five cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS have all the sweet rich- 
ness of Nabisco enclosed in a shell of rich chocolate. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





